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SUCCESSFUL FROM THE START! 


Office of MOUNT HOPE MILLS AND McLEANS STEAM ELEVATOR, 
McLBAN, ILL., Dec, 18th, 1884. 
Messrs. EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DEAR SIRS:-I cheerfully accept the New Roller Mill that 
you have built in the place where the old buhrs and other y 
machinery were taken out, and must say that it is fully up to Vu 
my expectations in every respect, in workmanship and quality 
of flour produced. 


ti 
Nii 
Respectfully Yours, SN 
a , Cc. C. ALDRICH. XN 


ODELL’s ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


‘es and letters of introduction to parties using the 
ed on application toall who de- 


dell’s Roller Will++ 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELL, the builder of ‘several of the 
largest and best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS! 


We invite particular attention to the following: 


POINTS or SUPERIORITY 


posscesed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are 
broadly covered by patents, and cannot be used on any other machine, 

1. It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be 
equivalent to givin each of the four rolls 4 separate driving-belt trom 
the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive differential mo: jon which 
cannot be had with short belts. 

» Itis th: only Koller Mill in market which can instantly be 
stopped without throwing off the driving-belt, or that hasade. 
quate tightener dévices for taking up the stretch of the driving-belts, 

3, It is the only Roller Millin which one movement of a hand- 
lever aprendsthe rolls apart und shuts off the feed at the same 
time. The reverse movement of this lever brings the rolls back again 
oxscny into working position and at the same time turns on the 

eed, 

4. It is the only Koller Mill in which the movable roll-bearin may 
be adjusted to and from the stationary roll-bearings without distarb- 
ing the teusion-spring 

5. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others. It pro- 
duces a more even granulation, more middlings of uniform shape 
and size, and cleans the bran better. ‘ 


WE USE HONE BUT THE BEST ANSONIA ROLLS. 


Our Corrugation differs from all others, and produces less Break 
Flour and iddlings of Better Quulity, 

Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr. 
Odell's advice, and long + xperience in arranging mills. Can furnish 
machines on short notice. For further informat ion, apply in person 
or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIBROE MANUFACTURING CO,, DAYTON, 0. U.§. A 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Gloth, or, GEORGE C. TIETJEN, Gen’! Traveling Agt. for the Northwest, Republican House, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


No. 11S. George St, York, Pa. | *° 


Office 


Is the BEST constructed and finished 
Turbine and gives better PER CENTAGE 
with part or full gate, and Is sold for LESS 
MONEY per horse power than any other 
Water Wheel. New Pamphlet sent Free. 


Improved + Welsh +Double + Turbine 


This wheel has a perfect 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed, 


POWER GUANRATEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
min ing equal amount 
Address for pir- 


B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
* Pheonix Iron Works, 
aneeoee Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Hopewell Turbine, 


most efficient and 
mical Water Wheel 
which cannot be 


broken or damaged by 
stones or timbers getting 
into it while running, 
Gives an average of 85 
pa cent. of power from 
half to full gate, and is 
fully warranted In every 
purticular, 

Manufactured at the 


® Variety ron Works, 
ToRE, Pa. 


Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


Address, A. J. HOPEWELL, Edinburg, Va. 


“TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLER 


CAPACITY 
2000 BUSHELS PER DAY, 
Shells wet or dry corn. 
OHEBAPEST AND Best SHELLER, 


PAIGE MANUF'6 CO., 


No. 12 Fourth 8t., Painesyille, 


8, 8. STOUT. 


Stour & UNperwoon, 


(Formerly Examiners U. S Patent Office.) 


SOLICITORS OF 


PATENTS 


6 Wisconsin Street, 


H, G. UNDERWOOD, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TELEPHONE NO, 502. 


SHOR 


‘Bq "09 da}SBoUeT ‘BUeTSIIN 


Fine New Pamphlet for 1886. 
The “OLD RELIABLE" with Unp ove ee making it the Most Per- 
fect Turbine now tn une, comprising the nele it and the Smallest 
\d 


Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO,, Springfield, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., Now York City. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffet Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


Krom | to 20 feet diameter, of a red face or pitch, molded by our own SPE- 
OLAL MACHINERY, Shat , Pulleys, and Hangers. of the latest 
and most improved designs. 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
sa Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills, 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Peg lat Inpro Turbine, 


“WaTER 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient. Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


a MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 
i {Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Rolls Re-Ground ¢ Re-Corrugated 


—_—TO ORDER. 


Also, Porcelain Rolls Re-Dressed. 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate, Can do work promptly, 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BO nE) EL. aD BSH HEE. 


VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., 


ROLE BOTTLERS FOR 
JOSEPH SUHLITZ BREWING COMPANY'S 


CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, 


Cor, Second and Galena Streets, 


MILWAUKEE, - - - WISCONSIN. 


ROTTLERS' SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


| {Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 
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Milwaukee & Northern Railroad, 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


—=—o—s 
GREEN BAY, 
Fort Howard, Depere, Menasha, 


Neenah, and Appleton 
Marinette, Wis, and Menominee, Mich, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO—— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISOONSIN 


The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 
opens to the public the shortest and best route to all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTIONS, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the Shepoygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicago & North-Western R’y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac. 

AT fORRET JUNOTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Relney. 

AT GREEN BAY with Chicago & North Western and 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 
points North and West. 


Cc. F. DUTTON, General Supt. 


Do Your. Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, excent for inkand paper, after 
procurtig GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PUBSS and 
for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Cireu= 

lars, etc, Bvery Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $lu 


‘Send two.se.stampe for new Illustrated Catalogue, 
GOLDING & CO.,Manuf're, Fort-Hill Sq., Be 


SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICES 
BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Don’t order your Cloth until you 
have conferred with us; it will pay you 
both in point of quality and price. We 
are prepared with special facilities tor 
tis work. Write us before you order. 


Address, CASE MANUF’G CO. 


OFFIOE AND FACTORY: 
Fifth St., North of Waughten, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


#A.R. ENNIS, 


No. 107 N. Eighth St., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
/s the St. Louis Agent of the JOHN T. NOYE 
MANUFACTURING CO. for Illinois, Missouri 
and the South-western States. Cuntracts 
taken for complete Flour Mills. ALL KINDS 
of Flour Mill Machinery furnished. Corres- 
pondents promptly answered. 


aM 


Ce 

You can compete with Roller Mills by 
putting your millstones in the most per 
fect condition. With the EQUILIBRI- 
UM DRIVING PULLEY, which pre- 
vents side pull on spindles, and the 
EUREKA COIL SPRINGS, which pre- 
vent buck-lash and aive a smooth mo- 
tion, the highest degree of perfection is 
attained. By the use of these important 
inventions, you can produce the finest 
grade of flour and compete with the 
roller process, and with less FIRST 
COST and less RUNNING EXPENSES. 
Do not fail to send for Circular. Ad- 


dress, Ino, A. Hafner, 39 Water Street, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. 


YFUOW 498d *“d “H OO0'S ‘Sales 


40,000 Horse Power now Running ! 


I 


he Westinghouse Machine 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


WHSTINGHOUSH, ORUROH, KERR & CO., 17 Cortlandt st., Now York. 
FAIRBANES, MORSH & CO., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. Paul. 
FAIRBANES & CO., St. Louis, Indianapolis and Denver. 

PAREE & LAOY, San Francisco and Po Ore, 

PAREH, LAOY & CO., Galt Laie City, Utah, and Butte, Montana. 

D. A. TOMPEINS & CO., Charlotte, N. 0, : 

IMRAY, HIRSOH & KAEPPHL, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 

KEATING IMPLEMENT & MAOHING 00., Dallas, Texas. 

R. ROGERS, 48 Ruo Lafitte, Paris, 

F. F. AVERILL, Delft, Holland. 


=a § 


0,, 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Macuinery : Wipinc : TowE.s. 


— — = 


Phese Towels are much more economical | SIZE No, 1, 16 x 15 Inches. 
; ma eo BBO eB. 
than waste ; more convenient. 11 hey can be = - 
washed easily and quickly, and used again. | PRICES, 
Little or no danger from fire. They are \Per Dozen.... Baar, "5 3 00 
now in use in the largest factories in New |\Per Hundred +. 6.00 7.00 
¢ |Per Gross... + 6.00 8.25 
England and on the ocean steamers. Per Thousar 82.50 46.50 


We can send 3 dozen No. 1, or 2 dozen No. 2, by mail. 


GEO, DUNBAR & C0., **S228"** BUSTON, 


Please give them a trial, 


STREET, 


(Mention this paper when you write to us.] 
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© CONCLUSIVE PROOF 


Ay lial 


OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


Gray NOoISELESS ROLLER 
WMI. 


Is furnished by the fact that these celebrated machines will be used by 
Messrs. C. A. Pititspury & Co, in their new 


=== PILLSBURY “B” MILL=— 


All bidders for the work of constructing this immense mill being required 
to figure on using the Gray Roller Mills. The selection of these machines 
for the new “B” mill was the result of several years practical test in the other 
mills owned by the same firm in competition with various other roller mills, 
the decision being unanimous, that, in all particulars, for practical work in the 
mill, Gray's Noiseless Roller Mills were superior to all others. 

“We wish to assure our customers who may not wish to build 2000 barrel 
mills, but who wish to build mills of smaller capacity, that no matter what size 
mill they desire to build, or how small its capacity, the GRAY ROLLER MILLS are 
the best they can use, and we shall at all times furnish machines equal in 
every respect of material and workmanship to those which will be used in the 


new Pillsbury Mill. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


RELIANCE WORKS, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, adapted to 
mills of any desired capacity. 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 
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COST OF THE NATION'S FOOD. 


An interesting branch of Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s discussion of the “Distribution 
of Products” relates to the aggregate annual 
cost of the nation’s food supply, the average 
cost of individual nourishment, distributed 
among the various articles of consumption, 
and the profits of retail traders. In addition 
to the matter contained in his book, Mr. At- 
kinson has favored us with the graphic illu- 
strations which are presented below. The 
scope of the inquiry may thus be easily 
grasped. 

In the first place, it is evident that a 
definite average cost of subsistence can be 
reached only through the collection of a wide 
range of data. Exact information upon this 
point cannot be easily obtained. Certain of 
the bureaus of statistics of labor, however, 
have turned their attention to this subject, 
and others will doubtless do so in course of 
time, so that by and by the relative propor- 
tions and cost of the food consumed by 
families throughout the country may be per- 
fectly well known. Such information, Mr. 
Atkinson thinks, would help forward im- 
provements, in the distribution of food. 

But, while hard and fast decisions cannot 
yet be laid down, some suggestive conclusions 
may be drawn from such facts as are at 
hand. Two sets of expense bills are made 
the basis of the author’s study. One of 
them presents the actual cost of feeding 
seventeen adult men, most of them me- 
chanics hard at work, and eight women, three 
of whom. were servants, for six months in 
1884, in a manufacturing village of Massa- 
chusetts. The other statement shows the 
cost of the food eaten during the same 
period by seventy-two adult female factory 
operatives and eight servants in Maryland. 
It may be assumed without violence that the 
average of these two tables would be no more 
than a fair daily ration for all adults. Table 
A shows the two rations, separated under 
eight heads, and their average per day, per 
week and per year, and also the sum and 
proportions of this average, if served to a 
population of 57,000,000 computed as equival- 
ent to 50,000,000 adult consumers, as the popu- 
lation of the United States is now or soon 


_ will be. 


Mr. Atkinson’s comments on the facts 
here presented are highly entertaining and 
instructive as well. Looking first at the 
various kinds of food it will be seen that the 
consumption of flesh at the Massachusetts 
table is much greater than in Maryland, 
due, no doubt, to the circumstance that the 
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sharers in the former are mostly men and 
the latter women. Perhaps the same thing 
is true of the use of milk, cheese, butter and 
eggs. A more detailed statement of the 
Maryland expenditures would show a very 
smal] use of cornmeal as compared to wheat 
flour, a great quantity and variety of vege- 
tables. an absence of the New Englanders’ 
fish-balls and baked beans, and a large pro- 
portion of beef to all other meat. Nearly 
every one, Mr. Atkinson says, will be sur- 
prised at the relative cost of sugar as com- 
pared with flour. But these instances are 
not exceptional—such is an almost universal 
rule, although the Maryland women ur- 
questionably ate a disproportionate quantity 
of sweetstuff. The enormous value of dairy 
products made way with is also striking 
Returning again to the first and second 
columns in the table, it appears that, at the 
average prices and amounts reported, each 
of the Maryland operatives consumed daily 
one-half to two-thirds of a pound of meat, 
one-half pint of milk, one and one-half 
ounces of butter, one-half an egg, three- 
fourths of a pound of bread and two and 
one-half to three ounces of sugar. At the 
same time the Massachusetts mechanic’s 
ration included one-half pound to one pound 
of meat and fish, according to kind and 
quality, flour and meal sufficient for three- 
fourths pound to 1 pound of bread, three to 


three and one-half ounces of sugar and syrup, 


and one-half to two-thirds of an ounce of 
tea and coffee. On the basis of these and 
other data Mr. Atkinson says that an ample 
and varied supply of nutritious food can be 
supplied in the eastern parts of the United 
States at a cost not exceeding 20c. a day or 
$1.40 per week, and probably for a less sum 
in the West, provided it is judiciously pur- 
chased and economically served. At the 
average rate above shown, which is in excess 
of this estimate, the food of the nation cost 
last year $4,340,500,000. 

Carrying out this computation a little 
further, the estimate is reached that the 
whisky and beer bill of the American people 
amounts to about $400,000,000 per annum. 
Altogether, therefore, food, drink, domestic 
fuel and light cost consumers $4,500,000,000 
to $5,000,000,000, and clothing, carpets and 
other textiles over $1,500,000,000 a total of 
$6,000 ,000,000 to $6,500,000,000 out of a value 
of $10,000,000,000 to $10,500,000,000 of total 
annual product. The proportionate expen- 
ditures of the people of the United States last 
year for food, clothing and shelter for the in- 
erease of population, it’ may be said in pas- 
sing, appear to have been as shown in table B. 


$1.00 a Year in Advance. 


Terms: } Sie Conesaayane 


It will be observed that the supplies of 
| food under consideration represent purchases 
made in considerable quantities and sub- 
stantially wholesale prices—the supplies of 
large boarding houses: No one can doubt, 
Mr. Atkinson points out, that the actual 
cost of food prepared for use in working- 
men’s families would be 25 to 40 per cent. 
more than the above standard of 20c. a day 
in the more densely populated parts of the 
country, or else if only 20c. a day were spent 
it would fail to yield so good a subsistence 
as is obtained in the establishments cited, 
for want of skill both in buying and cooking. 
The rations indicated are no doubt above the 
average, both in quantity and variety, espe- 
cially in respect to the colored and poor 
white population of the south. But very 
few working people anywhere enjoy so ample 
and good a ration as either of these for 20c. 
or even 28¢e. a day. 

The question whether the retail cost of the 
food of the poorer people, who are compelled 
to buy in small quantities, cannot be reduced 
in some way is one of great importance. It 
appears that in New York or Boston the cost 
of bread is less than 8c. a. pound, and that it 
can be profitably sold at 4c. a pound profit, 
or at 6c. for a loaf weighing 14 pounds if the 
sales are made on a large scale over the 
counter for cash. But the price of bread in 
Boston in the small shops is 5c. to 8c. a 
pound. Fish, meat, vegetables and'fuel are 
sold in small quantities at quite as great an 
advance on the first cost. Four bushels and 
a half of wheat, worth $3.60 in Dakota, be- 
comes a barrel of flour when milled, and the 
bread made therefrom has cost all told, when 
ready for distribution, 3tc. per pound, or 
$10.92. For this bread the poorer people of 
Boston pay the baker $18, 

In addition to ordinary retail profits the 
consumer pays the penalty of waste, most 
articles of food being subject among Ameri- 
cans to great waste in cooking and consump- 
tion as well as purchasing. This is a matter 
of the utmost moment for the common 
laborer in a large city. And accordingly Mr. 
Atkinson adds: “Cannot a waste of food 
equal to 5c. a day on the average be prevent- 
ed? Whoever teaches the masses of the 
people how to get 5c. worth a day more com- 
fort or force out of the food which each one 
consumes wil! add to their productive power 
that would be equivalent to $1,000,000,000 a 
year in value. Cannot bread be served to 
the workmen of Boston at 3c. a pound as 
well as in New York or in London. Cannot 


methods be adopted for bringing milk and 
vegetables within easier reach of the poor? 
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TABLE A—COST OF FOOD PER INDIVIDUAL AND PER AGGREGATE OF 


POPULATION. 


Relative Amounts of Bao Kind. 


_ Por Individual, | otal popu- 
Jation of 
Cents | Cents Aver-| Aver- | 50,000,000 
per day)|per day) age perjage per) per year, 
Md. | Mass. y.| week, | year, 
Meat, Poultry and Fish 7.58 | 11.88 9.70 | 80 6700) $35.31 | $1,765,000,000 
| 
Dairy and Eges. Ba | 7.87 5.00 | .3920| 20.88 | 1,019,000,000, 
Flour and Meal,. 2.09 | 2.00 2.50 | 1750) 9.10 | 455,000,000) 
Vegetables......cccccrceer 2.30) 1.58 1,98) 1886) 7.21 0000) as 
Sugar and Syrup... 1.98 | 1,00 104 ns) 7.06) 300) TT 
Toa and Coffee,........ccrree rrr oe 0.86 1,18 1,02 04) 871 | hh) —£ 
Fruit, Green and Dry... 0.50 0.62 0434 226 | 113,000,000\ ce 
Tee, ete . 0.46 | oan 0343} 1,78 | 89,000,000 | ma 
For70 | 28.00 | 23.88 | 81.0005) 886.81 | #4,:140,51 1010 


TABLE B—EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD, 


1. Food on the basis of the rations served to 


Food. ew 
Drink 
Totals ccc cee eee BABI, 


2. Clothing ready for use 
consus returns, the figures of 


Clothing, ete. $1,740,000,000 


8. siter for the increase of population, now 
at an average cost of $500, or $100 per capita. 


Shelter....... rn =: 


urpel 
nports and an & 


ylankets, laces and all other artic 
st 


Total area United States .....: 6s. ceeceeee sree rere 8, 


Indian Corn. 


Dairy and Ege 
Wheat......-.+++ 


Mutton and Wool 


BeOf.... 5.05 cee cece cece eves + ral 


Cotton 


Total assigned 


TABLE C—ARABLE LAND COMPARED With 


| sq. Miles. 


| 


{considerably above an average consumption. 


factory operatives in Maryland and New England, 


approximating 


CLOTHING AND NEW SHELTER. 
Drink, as recently computed by David A. 


Jes made from vegetable or animal fibres, 
‘of the cost of converting cloth into clothing. 


2,000,000 per year, on the basis of one dwelling or part of a 


Wells. 


on the basis of a computation from the 


dwelling to each five persons, 


THAT UNDER CULTIVATION. 


About % Arable. 
1,000,000 


| At 31 bushels to an acre will produc over 
pork, one-half the 

At the ratio of 1 cow to 2 acres would sustain 19,000,000 
| means of ensilage and cottonseed ineal two cows can be sustained to t acre of cornstalk. 


At only 15 bushels to an acre will yield over 500,000,000 bushels. 


90,00 = 
60,000 
60,000 | mm 
40,000 gm 
30,000. | 


pounds corn tol pound 


20,000 ig At halfa bale to an acre, 6,400,000 bales. 
| 


0) = 


SS 


¥% Mountains 
Forest ani Mines. 


en] 
1,800,000,000 bushels—about the crop of 1884, At5 


crop would vive 33,000,000 casks of pork. 
cows. Number in 1880, 12,500,000. By 


4 Grazing. 


At 5 sheep to an acre, 102,400,000 sheep; at + pounds per sheep, 409,600,000 pounds. 


At 1,100 pound meut per acre, 1 pound beef per da; 
meal trom the corn area this can be done, whether at a profit or not remains to be determined. 


for 58,000.000 people. By means of ensilage and 


Corn, wheat and cotton, actual ob our present 
Dairy products, beef, mutton and wool possibl 


wasteful modes of agriculture, 
le, but not probable for many years 


Cannot the distribution of meat, bread, fish, 
yegetables and milk be organized and made 
profitable with large sales at small profits as 
well as the distribution of ealicoes, blankets 
and petticoats?” 

Granted that these questions can be an- 
swered affirmatively, the whole tendency of 
the inquiry is to refute the dreary doctrine of 
Malthusianism. The rate of wages measures 
the laborer’s share of what is produced but 
the total annual product of the country’s in- 
dustries, Mr. Atkinson contends, is in excess 
of all the wants of our whole population. 
“The rate,’ he says, ‘ywould suffice for an 
ample subsistence for every Man, woman 
and child in all our broad land, if only the 
mechanism and the metaphysics of distribu- 
tion could be brought within the rules of 
social science.” What this means is in- 
dicated in part by Table C, which shows that 
the possibilities of the soil of the United 
States for the production of food have as yet 
hardly begun to be made use of. The area 
of the United States, omitting Alaska, is 
substantially 3,000,000 square miles, In Table 
© will be found a comparison of the total 
area of arable land, with the areas actually 
under cultivation, in grain and cotton (in 
round figures, disregarding fractions), and 
the areas which would suffice for meat, dairy 
products and wool, if special modes of agri- 
culture now in use should become general. 
—Bradstreets. 


THOSE PLAGUY BELTS. 


How many pounds of lace leather do you 
use ina year? Figure it up and see what it 
costs you. Figure up how many inches of 
belting you waste every year by cutting off 
the ends where the hooks or lacing has brok- 
en out, and then figure how many hours have 
been wasted in stopping to lace belts. Get 
all these figures down fine, and then go to 
town and learn to make a cement joint. Get 
some leather cement if you want to, or get 
some * isinglass” or fish glue, and make the 
cement yourself. Use oue part fish and two 
parts of common glue, Cut the belt just once 
anda half its width toolong. Scarf the ends 
a distance equal to the extra length. Make 
the scarf very smooth by finishing with a 
smooth plane. ‘Take a very little hot cement 
on the brush, and work it into the splice. 
Rub both ends until it is just wet—not cov- 
ered. The less cement you get into the joint 
the stronger it will be. Put the splice to- 
gether on a hardwood board, or, better still, 
a smooth iron, Hammer lightly with a round 
faced hammer, and then drive a row of shoe 
pegs all around the splice. Don’t try to drive 
the pegs with the belt on iron. You want a 
soft pine board for this business. After peg- 
ging, trim with a sharp knife. Cut all the 
pegs off close to the leather. In ten minutes 
the belt will be ready to go to work. It 
would be better if it could stand an hour or 


everything runs. 
one pulley of an upright molder and run the 
other spindle with a big laced joint. Whata 
difference you find. The laced belt makes 
you think of a shaker to a grist mill, while 
the cemented belt runs smooth and nice, and 
you don’t hear it at’all. Try cement joints. 
Put them in big belts, little belts, old belts 
and new belts, and you will never use another 
piece of lacing or another belt hook, 

It takes longer to make a cement splice. 
You can lace three belts while you are ce- 
menting one, but you have to lace that same 
belt four or five times before one cement 
splice gives out. Figure that up, too, and 
put it beside the pile of lace leather and torn 
belt ends, belt hooks and malleable’ iron 
clasps. Last week we went into a mill where 
the belts all ran true, straight and silent. 

ivery splice was cemented. Not a laced 
joint in the mill—and there never will be as. 
long as the present owner runs it. If your 
belt stretches and you want to take it up you 
can cut it at any place. If a certain spot has. 
stretched, you can cut itthereand straighten 
to suit. Perhaps it is a very short belt and 
will not bear to have a “row of holes” cut 
off of it as youcwould have to do with a lace 
belt. You can cut a quarter of an inch or 
less from a cement joint, and get the belt 
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just long enough. Patched up belts are poor 
things to have. Pieces two, three, four and 
five feet long laced into a belt don’t carry the 
power as it should be carried. Cement all 
these odds and ends together, and you will 
have a piece of belting that will surprise you. 
A mill hand will never mend a belt as long 
as it holds together. It may be torn half 
way across, or the lacing broken and torn, 
but it has got to run until it breaks clear off 
and comes flopping down around his ears, or 
winds up around the shaft and proceeds to 
thresh three feet of belt against gas pipes, 
shippers and the floor until the men above 
think the room below is full of condensed 
earthquakes. When the mill hand gets this 
belt down and mends it, he will work a piece 
of five-inch into that six-inch belting every 
time, unless you stand over him with a club, 
and then he will get a‘ twist” into the belt 
and have to take it apart again.—Lumber 
World. 


WHEAT CLEANING. 


Some one has said that ‘wheat well cleaned 
is half milled.” This may be putting it a 
little strong, but it is a fact that improperly 
or cleaned wheat can never be well or pro- 
perly milled; it can be ground, bolted and 
packed in barrels or sacks, but it will not 
make good, white, clean flour. It is not our 
intention or purpose to write a treatise upon 
wheat cleaning, yet a few ideas and sugges- 
tions, gathered from an experience of nearly 
thirty years in building and adapting ma- 
chinery for properly handling and cleaning 
wheat of all kinds and qualities, and in all 
conceivable conditions, will not be deemed 
inappropriate in connection with this descrip- 
tive catalogue of our manufactures. First, 
please take into consideration the fact, that, 
in the construction of a mill, the machinery 
for cleaning the wheat is the most important. 
If that class of machinery is defective, the 
wheat will be imperfectly cleaned; and if the 
balance of the machinery for reducing wheat 
to flour is all first-class, the final result will 
be unsatisfactory. In a mill of any consider- 
able capacity, a full line of cleaners, consist- 
ing of the milling separator, the combined 
smut machine and the brush machine, should 
be used in the order here given. In some 
instances, between the separator and the 
brush, two smut machines, used con- 
tinuously, are thought to be advisable to 
thoroughly and economically clean and fit 
the wheat to be manufactured into flour. 
Wheat, as it comes into the mill from the 
farmer or the warehouse, has incorporated 
with it many loose, extraneous snbstances. 
The removal of these, while essential, is 
comparatively easy of accomplishment by 
the aid of the mill separator, provided with 
aseries of graded sieves and powerful air 
suction. Attached to the wheat berry, how- 


ever, are impurities of many kinds—fuzz, | 


smut, ete., etc.—the removal of which is 
a matter requiring time and specially devised 
machinery. Our experience has demonstrat- 
ed that these adhering impurities are best 
removed by frictional contact of the wheat 
upon itself, and smooth surfaces in the scour- 
ing case, and actuating device by which the 
frictional contact is kept up. Roughened 
surfaces or projections of any kind in the 


casing in which the cleaning, scouring or! 


. 


smutting is being carried on, havea greater 
or lesser tendency to abrade the bran of the 
berry, and this, for reasons that are obvious, 
is highly undesirable. .The smutter or 
scourer should be thoroughly ventilated, and 
in such a manner, that as soon as any particle 
of impurity is freed from adhesion to the 
wheat berry, it may escape tbrough the per- 
orations of the scouring-case; more than 
this, it should be forced out, because, if per- 
mitted to remain, it will, if of a smutty cha- 
racter, be rubbed on and into the crease of 
the berry, to be freed therefrom only as the 
reduction of the wheat to flour takes place, 
and will thus become incorporated with the 
flour, from which no-after process of separa- 
tion will remoye it. Our idea of perfect 
cleaning is, that the wheat, in addition to 
thorough ventilation while scouring, should 
pass through a strong current of air before 
it goes to, and after it leaves, the smutter. 
Where this system is followed, each machine, 
if properly constructed, will handle the 
material lightly and without waste, and 
when it has passed through the whole line, 
the smut, dirt and filth will be effectually 
removed, leaving the bran intact, ‘atid’ not 
liable to be pulverized in the process of re- 
duction, or to be mixed with, and darken, the 
flour. Another important consideration in 
selecting a line of machinery for cleaning 
wheat, is to select the whole from the same 
manufacturer; When machines to constitute 
a full line are ordered—say one or two—each 
from different manufacturers, the result is 
invariably unsatisfactory, for the reason, if 
for no other, that the number of machines 
used by the different manufacturers do not 
correspond in capacity; in such cases the re- 
sult can easily be imagined. In selecting 
machinery, be careful to select the best.— 
From Howes & Evwell’s Catalogue. 


THE SMALL 8HOP. 

The large factory in this country has to a 
great extent superseded the small shop, the 
latter not being generally able to compete 
with the better facilities and greater capital 
of the former. Yet it is not an assured fact 
that the small shop will be permanently abol- 
ished, at least so far as many lines of manu- 
facturing are concerned. The profits of the 
small maker must necessarily be greater pro 
rata than those of the large maker, but there 
are some kinds of work that can be done to 
better advantage in the small shop, and 
which, owing to favorable facilities, can be 
made at a remunerative price. In some coun- 
tries, notably Russia, Germany and Switzer- 
land, the small shop system prevails, and is 
likely to continue for many years. But gen- 
erally speaking, there is little chance for the 
individual workman or the very small manu- 
facturer to hold his own against large estab- 
lishments where steam power is applied to 
the running of numerous machines, especially 
where automatic machinery is employed. 

However, something may be said against 
large shops. In these institutions there are 
frequently found wasteful methods. There 


is waste in fuel, in the use of material, in the 
manner of producing, in the employment of 
labor, and scores of ways which cannot be 
foretold. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that there isa large margin forsuch 
waste. Thus ina works where 5,000 machines 
are annually turned out, a profit of $50n each 


machine would give a very respectable aggre- 
gate on the year’s business; but a small maker 
who could not produce over 60 such machines 
in the year could not afford to make them for 
less than $10 profit per machine, even could 
he produce at the same cost as those made in 
the large works. Here, then, is a margin for 
wastefulness of $25,000 a year in favor of the 
large works. In other words the latter could 
not compete with the small maker and yet 
suffer the above large loss. But if the small 
maker can produce a better machine, or one 
more salable, or can introduce some cheapen-* 
ing process whereby he can reduce the com- 
parative cost of his productions, he may be 
enabled to hold his own even against the 
greater capital and better facilities of his 
competitor. 

There are some things which may be pro- 
duced to better advantage in the small shop— 
such as require fine hand work or very accu- 
rate mechanical skill applied to small details 
of work. The artist painting his picture in 
the quiet of his studio can unquestionably do 
finer execution than though working amongst 
hundreds of fellow artists. Quiet and repose 
of mind are essential to the performance of 
the highest duties pertaining to artistic or 
mechanical labor. While the artist or ma- 
chinist—and the latter is often an artist—may 
do excellent work even amid surrounding 
noise and confusion, it is rarely that one is 
found who can do his best under such condi- 
tions. 

It is probable that home-work or small 
shop work will be greatly facilitated by the 
introduction of small motors and handy but’ 
inexpensive machinery. This will be true 
particularly in cities where compressed air or 
steam power will be supplied to small users, 
who will have to pay for only so much power 
as they employ, and who will not be required 
to erect an expensive plant in order to supply 
their limited wants. 

There is much to be asserted in favor of 
small shops, and indeed there is much to be 
argued against them. The owner may be 
said to be his own master, but this is in a 
sense true of the workman in the large estab- 
lishment. To the owner of the small shop 
there are always before him great—we might 
say unlimited—possibilities. How many of 
our noted manufacturers have risen by suc- 
cessive stages from the small shop? The 
maker of a hundred machines may some day 
become the maker of ten thousand. The own- 
er of the small shop is master of his time, and 
may devote a share of it, if he chooses to self- 
improvement—a wise thing todo. But with 
this broad liberty there are coupled duties 
and reponsibilities. In times of business de- 
pression, losses and cares come upon him, and 
he has noone to share them with, ‘The work- 
man, on the other hand, at worst only suffers 
a diminution in his wages, and the greater 
loss falls upon his employer. 

The small shop owner, to realize the great- 
est success, must not only pay adueregard to 
close methods of economy, but he should also 
employ the best material and the best skill. It 
is very essential that great attention should 
be given to these matters, for reputation for 
producing superior work is an excellent capi- 
tal, and often does more than money can do 
towards building up a business.—Industrial 
World. 
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HOW CLEVELAND DEFEATED THE B0A8 
CHECKER-PLAYER OF THE VILLAGE. 


There comes a pleasant story to my ears of 
President Cleveland, says a writer in the 
New York Times. ‘+ Cleve’”’—his title in the 
days I write of—happened to be spending @ 
few days at the home ofa relative in a repose- 
ful hamlet, The young man’s visit was dur- 
ing the winter, when the place was desolate 
anddreary enough. When he got his bearings, 
tired of tramping about in the snow and ice, 
he sometimes dropped into ‘* Uncle Silas’s,”” 
the village store. One yray-skied afternoon 
he came upon the regulation ¢ cle of gossips. 
One of the characters of the place was sandy- 
haired, small-eyed, pucker-faced Ike sunders, 
a prodigious boaster. This local Sir Oracle 
was a confirmed checker-player. Lazy and 
shiftless, the long winter hours were passed 
by him up at Uncle Silas’s, where from a fa- 
vorite corner he watched for victims. On the 
afternoon that Grover entered the excitement 
over in the corner seemed to be running over. 
‘A mild-faced, middle-aged little man was 
nervously bent over Ike’s slow and impressive 
moves on the checkers. The game was close, 
and Sanders’s opponent, no other than the 
village schoolmaster, had held aslight advan- 
tage; suddenly Ike surrendered one of his 
men to the foe, who promptly seized the op- 
portunity. Another man was yielded, and 
the trap became apparent, and the devoted 
dominie rushed to his ruin. 


“ Ha-ha! ho-ho! Why you can’t play check- 
ers any more than you can scrape the sky,” 
was Isaac’s taunt as he grasped his victory. 

The poor schoolmaster, his thin cheeks pink- 
ing with mortification, shrank back with a 
faint excuse for his defeat. Ike carelessly 
rearranged his draughts, boastfully placed 
the board over on the firkin, and looked up 
with a challenge in his eye. ‘Say, Uncle 
Silas,” he called out, “have ye got anybody 
else thinkin’ they can play checkers here? 
No? Well, put the board away.” Uncle 
Silas admitted that Isaac was master at the 
game, und was making preparations to place 
the checkers on the desk, when the young 
stranger pitying the defeated schoolmaster, 
found voice: 

* Tsay, Mr. Sanders, would you mind trying 
a game with me?” 


“With you? Sho, young fellow, you don’t 


want to play against Ike Saunders!” 
‘Well, I would be willing to try.” 


“Oh, come; you can’t play nothin’ against 


me; I’m tired of beatin’ this village, anyhow, 


now take the advice of a friend, and don’t 


waste your time, young man,”’ 

“T might give you some trouble, though.” 

“Humph! you're sassy enough about it, 
and to take down your conceit a peg or two 
ll let you have a game,” 

Once more the firkin was moved into place, 
and the knot of spectators peered over the 
shoulders of the contestants, and old Silas 
again resumed his wonted attitude. As the 
game adyanced there was no sound in the 
room save the clatter of the wooden blocks 
as they were changed from square to square. 
The young player's black men wedged them- 
selyes boldly in among the ‘whites.” Isaac 
began to pucker up his thin lips. Soon his fin- 
gers opened and shut nervously as his fist lay 
against his hip and his left foot tapped impa- 


iently on the pine boards. His moves became’ 


TING 


hasty and his manner irritable. Lookers-on 
took in the situation; glances of relief were 
interchanged, some bolder ones nudging their 
neighbors, and.soon half-suppressed snicker- 
ings were heard. Ike didn’t “ know what 
folks meant by disturbing the game.” When 
a few more moyes effectually placed him in 
coventry, and his remnants were completely 
hedged in he began really to understand; his 
under lip dropped, and he had only voice 
enough to murmur: * Wu'al, the first game's 
yourn, and that’s all ye kin reckon on.”’ The 
second game started. The result was as be- 
fore. Ike's enemies crowded round to see 
him ‘put down by that there young Grove. 
Cleveland.’ Another and: another victory 
was wrested from the crestfallen Ike. When 
the fifth contest failed to change the tide, 
Sanders, unable to control himself longer, 
dashed board and checkers to the floor, and 
pushed his way out through the door, follow- 
ed by jeers and laughter from former victims 
now become tormentors. Young Mr. Cleve- 
land received enthusiastic congratulations, 
his eyes flashing triumphantly and a smile 
lurking in the creases of his chubby face. It 
is related he only laughed quietly the next 
day, when he heard the dictum of Mr. Isaac 
Sanders, which has made a good many folks 
in these later days rank plagiarists: ‘Some 
folks do have dod-gasted luck!”’ 


A GROWING ENTERPRISE. 


THE MILLERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ MU- 
TUAL INSURANCE CO. 
(From the Northwestern Miller.) 


A representative of this Journal who re- 
cently called at the offices of the Millers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., found Secretary Shove 
buried up to the eyes in business, but man- 
aged to hold his attention while putting a 
few questions regarding the condition and 
prospect of the company, Mr. Shove said: 

“This company was organized in 1881 with 
a charter which gave the company the priv- 
ilege of writing only on flour mills, manu- 
factories, elevators and their contents. The 
flouring mills of the west as a class are either 
so poorly constructed, or their management 
is so indifferent that financial reverses seem 
to produce ash piles rather too often to be 
remunerative to other classes of property in- 
sured with them. ‘There is also as much 
difference as to construction of flour mills as 
in any manufacturing establishments, and 
until the time comes when flouring mills are 
built with a view to permanency, filled with 
improved modern machinery, so well ventil- 
ated and roomy that they may be kept clean, 
constant care and caution used, built ina 
position where the surroundings will war- 
rant a mill from a financial standpoint, some ; 
| other classes of risks are better for the com- 
pany. A mill thus described, of which we} 
have a goodly number, this company will’ 
write on freely. By extending our business 
on to other first class property we can weed 


out those indifferent mills, running down 
our loss ratio, thus making a saving larger | 
than we otherwise could do, and return to! 
oursmembers having good mills a dividend, 
large enough to stimulate them in making’ 
the modern improvements for protecting 
their property.” 

“Have you changed your rules and in-! 
structions?” 


“Yes sir,” was the reply. This company 
will in future be governed by the following 
rules, viz: 

“Doing all business direct with its mem- © 
bers. 

“Paying no commissions to agents or brok- 
ers. 

“Selecting the risks to be insured. 

“Making all policies large enough to war- 
rant an inspection of the risk from two to 
six times a year. 

“Exacting from its members full com- 
pliance in every respect with the demands 
of thorough, tried inspectors. 

A careful study of risks assumed morally 
and physically, as well as the surroundings. 

“By adhering strictly to these principles a 
large saving will be made to our members in 
the way of commissions, brokerage and divi- 
dends, which stock companies must pay. By 
avoiding these items this company of neces- 
sity will have a much lower loss and expense 
ratio.” 

“ What other regulations do you rely on for 
building up your business ?”” 

“By following the course of systematic in- 
spection our members will soon become 
educated as to where their danger lies and 
will remedy all defects, as there is no busi- 
ness to which the old saying, ‘An ounce of 
prevention, etc.,’ is so applicable as in fire 
insurance. With care, order, cleanliness, 
steam pipes well secured, safe heating and 
lighting apparatus, buildings of good con- 
struction, the cost of insurance will be light 
and our members will soon see that the posi- 
tion taken by this company is to prevent fires 
rather than pay losses. The lower we can 
get our expense and loss ratio, the greater 
will be the returns to our members. When 
we can, so to speak, make the insured and 
the company’s interests identical in pre- 
venting fires, then will success be attained 
and losses brought down to a minimum. 
Thus, we may say, the higher the standard 
toward perfection that we reach, the lower 
must be the rate.” 

‘How does this policy compare with that 
of the stock companies ?” 

“The position taken by stock companies 
is the opposite. ‘The rate made by them is 
based on their losses, expenses and dividends 
—the result of doing a promiscuous business, 
without regard to kind or character. This 
last assertion may be denied by our stock 
brethren. However, that may be, it is safe 
to go farther and make the statement broad- 
er, and say there is not a risk in the north- 
west that is so bad, or the moral hazard so 
questionable, that it will not find a ready 
taker among the stock companies, With 
mutual companies it is never so much a 
question whom they can get to insure, as 
whom they will accept. In other words, they 
make it a privilege to hold their policies. It 
is useless for you to fight against the vate 
made by stock companies, unless you use 
the one weapon, mutual insurance. as when 
it is once known that a party is prepared to 
join mutual companies, a reduction in rate 
soon follows for that party. This company 
enters the insurance field to write only upon 
such risks as mentioned above, letting the 
poor risks seek indemnity where they 
choose.” 

‘Who are the officers of the Millers’ and 
Manufacturers’ Mutual?” 


“Wealthy, reliable, conservative, shrewd 
and popular business men, who are at their 
desks every business day. KE. R. Barber, of 
D. R. Barber & Son. is president; ©. McC. 
Reeve, of the Hall & Dann Bbl Co., vice pre- 
sident; V. G. Hush, banker, is treasurer, and 
your humble servant secretary.” 

‘What is the financial condition of the 
company?” | 

“The following statement will answer that 
question. Iam proud of it, and don’t think 
you will want a better answer :” 


Contingent fund..... $187,478.81 
Loans and discounts 10,380.3 
Cash on band and in 20,088.75 


Due from other compani 
Office furniture,....... 66+ 


$281,015.00 


Liabilities—None. 
Losses paid since organization, four years $115,523.43 


THE FLOUR MILL EXPLOSION AT WURZEN. 

On the Ist of March last, an explosion of 
flour took place in the steam mill of Mr. G. 
Schoenert, at Wurzen, Germany, which ranks 
next to the memorable explosion in the 
Tradestone Mills, Glasgow, in 1871, and the 
one in 1878, in Minneapolis, by which latter 
five large mills were destroyed. Dr. H. Sell- 
neck, president of the Saxon Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, writes that he was invited by the 
proprietor to examine the ruins on the after- 
noon of the day on which the explosion oc- 
curred, and he gives the following details of 
what he saw: The ground floor and the two 
next floors of the principal building were in 
ruins; the walls of the upper story were also 
entirely destroyed, as well as three sides of 
the second story. Iron girders and iron col- 
umns were twisted in all directions; the outer 
buildings and the boiler-house were likewise 
broken down, and the party walls destroyed. 
Thirty feet from the scene of the explosion a 
carriage was found entirely destroyed by the 
debris, which the force of the explosion had 
hurled this distance. The appearance of the 
building, with its partially demolished roof, 
dislocated and twisted girders, bent worms, 
and blackened walls, was heartrending, and 
the curious might well ask, were all these 
things caused by flour? With the exception 
of several windows, the mill, in which there 
were 12 pairs of stones, a number of roller 
mills, and purifying and dressing machinery, 
had not suffered; nevertheless, the explosion 
ca ised immense agitation amongst the work- 
men, of whom 14 were injured, but none seri- 
ously. 

The Inspector of Factories, Mr. Morgen- 
stern, who had been informed of the cicum- 
stances, accompanied me in my voyage of 
inspection, Examined more closely, we 
found that the building destroyed was about 
5 metres by 9 metres, and divided in two by 
the floors; half had been used as a ware- 
house, and the other half as a flour mixing 
chamber; it was in this latter chamber where 
the explosion occurred. Situated on the first 
floor, there was the hopper above the mixing 
machine, and below a place for depositing 
the sacks. The flour mixing machine was 
established on a platform, and the action of 
the machine was to thoroughly mix the flour 
by rotating beaters. The mixing chamber 
was entirely closed and dark, without win- 
dows, and only accessible by means of a 
trap (?) door; light was obtained from a 
naked gas jet nightandday. When the mix- 
ing machine was put to work the doors of 
the chamber were closed, and the workmen 
could only enter the chamber to fill the sacks 
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when the mixing was finished, and the flour 
and dust had been deposited. Flour mixing 
had been carried on under these conditions 
perhaps thousands of times. On this occa- 
sion, however, it would appear that the door 
of the chamber was not closed, so that as 
soon as the machine was put in motion, the 
flour dust quickly spread about and soon 
reached the gas jet, the explosion at once 
occurring. This view is confirmed by the 
circumstance that the force of the explosion 
was most severe just above the door in ques- 
tion. The conjecture that a spark could have 
come down the chimney in the chamber and 
caused the explosion is not reasonable, for 
flour will not ignight from contact with a 
spark, which has been proved by Professor 
Weber. The direct cause was a clear flame 
from the gas; the burnt flour found on the 
floors, and the carbonised walls prove this. 
The flour itself was Rye flour, which is of a 
nature to catch tire easily and quickly. The 
building, fortunately, was a lightly erected 
one; had the walls been very thick, the de- 
struction and damage would have been 
greater still. The explosion should teach us 
to always place the flour mixing chamber, as 
well as the dust chamber, outside the mill 
building, in a light, separate building; more- 
over. this disaster shows anew very strongly 
that open gas jets are very dangerous. Mil- 
lers generally admit any cause of these ex- 
plosions except the true one, viz: that flour 
will burn and explode like powder, when it 
is properly divided and mixed with air. 
THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 

Lemons will keep good for months by 
simply putting them into ajug of buttermilk, | 
changing the buttermilk about every three 
weeks. When the lemons are required for 
use they should be well dried with a cloth, 

One of the best disinfectants is a high 
degree of cleanliness. Save fire, there is no 
disinfectant besides this that is perfect in its 
action. If not thorough, disinfectants are 
almost useless. Many only narcotize disease 
germs, but do not destroy them. 

A good and very old plan for preserving 
eggs is as follows: To each pail of water add 
two pints of fresh-slaked lime and one pint 
of common salt; mix well, fill a barrel half 
full of this fluid, put the eggs down in it any 
time after June, and they will keep for many 
months. 

Harness dressing: One gallon of neatsfoot 
oil, two pounds of beeswax, four pounds of 
beef tallow; put the aboye in a pan overa 
moderate fire. When thoroughly dissolved 
add two quarts of castor oil; then, while on 
the fire, stir in one ounce of lampblack. Mix 
well, strain through a fine cloth to remove 
the sediment, and let cool. 

One tablexspoonful of ground brown mus- 
tard seed, mixed with two tablespoonfuls of 
lukewarm water, will make a very efficient 
plaster. Lay this between well-worn mus- 
lin and fold the edges, that the linen of the 
bed or person may not be soiled, A little 
molasses will prevent blistering. 

One need have no more ‘‘crow-feet’’ at 40 
than at 14if people would laugh with their 
faces. But the crow’s-feet are increased ten- 
fold by burying the face in pillows at night. 
A looking-glass will prove this at any time. 

Wrinkles on the forehead are similarly in- 
vited, and with the crows’ feet, can be sent 


away at any time. 
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Dry salt applied every day and brushed 
into the roots will make the hair silky and 
cause it to grow. Do not continue but a 
year, or two at longest, as itis a strong tonic. 

Velvet wears better if brushed with a hat 
brush, by pressing down into the nap and 
then turning the brush as on an axis, to flirt 
out the lint. Do not brush backward or for- 
ward. 

Cut jewels should never be wiped after 
washing. Wash carefully with brush and 
castile soapsuds: rinse and lay face down, 
deep into fine sawdust until dry; boxwood 
dust is best. 

The best way to apply salt to paths to de- 
stroy weeds is as follows: Dissolve the salt 
in water, one pound to one gallon, and apply 
the mixture with a watering-pot that has a 
spreading nose. This will keep weeds and 
worms away for two or three years. Put 
one pound to the square yard the first year; 
afterwards a weaker solution may be applied 
when required. 

The beauty of morocco leather may be 
quite restored by varnishing with the white 
of an egg. 

‘Yo prevent the rusting of steel instru- 
ments; take equal parts of carbolic acid and 
olive oil, and smear over the surface. 

A better plan for removing grease-spots 
than by applying a hot iron is to rub in some 
spirits of wine with the hand until the grease 
is brought to powder, and there will be no 
trace of it. Every schoolboy is not aware 
that ink-spots can be removed from the 
leaves of books by using a solution of oxalic | 
acid in water; nor does every housemaid 
know that “spots” are easily cleaned from 
varnished furniture by rubbing it with spirits 
of camphor. 

Crape may be renovated by thoroughly 
brushing all dust from the material. sprink- 
ling with alcohol, and and rolling in news- 
paper, commencing with the paper and 
crape together, so that the paper may be be- 
tween every portion of the material. Allow 
it to remain so until dry. 


STRAIGHTENING A LEANING CHIMNEY.— 
It was discovered upon examination not long 
ago, that a chimney 80 feet high at Holyoke, 
Mass., was about 42 inches out of perpendic- 
ular. The method employed in righting was 
quite simple. A harness was located under 
the corner, and two others below the first. 
Two lever jackscrews were placed under the 
girders of one of the harness on one side, 
and six jackscrews similarly on the other 
side. The earth was then carefully loosened 
about the chimney on the opposite side from 
that of its inclination, and water poured in, 
after which the jackscrews were turned 
gradually, and the earth again loosend und 
dampened with the hose. After this process 
had been several times repeated the earth 
was puddled, and the whole stands now 
properly righted. 

THe Philadelphia Record says: One steel 
manufacturing firm in the west end of the 
state has just opened coffee houses adjacent to 
the mill, where hot coffee, rolls, sandwiches, 
etc., are served up cheap. A pint of coffee, 
with milk and sugar costs 2 cents; pint of 
coffee and ham sandwich 6 cents. If such 
humanitarian sentiments found expression a 
many of our manufacturing establishments 
there would be less liquor drinking and phys- 
ical exhaustion among laborers. 
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GRAND OPERA House.—Performances every even 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

ACADEMY OF Music,—Performances every evening 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

Svenspy's VAniety THEATER—Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matihees. 


Dime Museum.—Performances every hour from 1 
P.M. to OP. M very day. Freaks, curiosities and 
excellent stage performances, — 


MILLE ERS? NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICERS: 


President—Joun A. CHRISTIAN, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Secretary and Treasurer —3, H, SEAMANS, Milwau- 


rexidents—C. H. Seybt, Highland, Ill.; Homer 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Acting Executive Committee—John A. Christian, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 4. Seamans, Milwaukee, Wis,; 
Alex. H. Sinith, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Hinds, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; ©. H. Seybt, Highland, I. 


orrt 8 OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
MiNNkESOTA—W, P. Brown, Red Wing, President; 
David Bronson, Stillwater, and Geo. A. Pillsbury, 


Minneapolis, V Presigents; Frank Pettit, Minne- 
apolis, S¢ W. F. Cahill, Minneapolis, Treas. 

Towa -J, J. Snouffer, Cedar Rapids, President; D. 
B. Knight, Boone, Vice-President; J, 8. Lord, Ogden, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

KAnsAs—Robert Atkinson, Ottawa, President; 0. 
W. Balawin, Ottawa, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missount—J. F, Lawton, Carrollton, President; 
Frank Hill, Carthage, and G, Sessinghaus, St. Louis, 
Vice-Presidents; G, J, Plant, St, Louis, Treasurer; D. 
B. Kirk, St. Louis, Secretary. 

Kenrucky—chas. 'T.” Ballard, President; W. ©. 
Smith, Louisville, N. Grubbs, Henderson, W. 8. 
Giltner, Eminence, and J. N. Myers, Frankfort, Vice- 
Presidents; W. H, Wherrit, Lancaster, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer, 

ILLiInois—D. RK. Sparks, Alton, President; ©, H. 
Seybt, Highland, retary und Treasurer, 

INDIANA--Jos. F. Gent, Columbus, President; B. 
Jenkins, La Fayette, and J, R. Callender, Vincennes, 
Vice-Presidents, 

Wisconsin 


Edward Sanderson, Milwaukee, Presi- 


Yice-Presidents; 8. H. Seamans, Milwau- 
kee, Secretary and Treasurer, 

MicniGAN—J. D. Hayes, Detroit, President; W. 
D. Hibbard, Grand Rapids, Secretary and Treasurer. 

On10—F. Schumacher, Akron, President; Robert 
Colton, Bellefontaine, Secretary and Treasurer. 

MAnyLAND—R, Tyson, Baltimore, President; J. 
Olney Norris, Baltimore, Secretary; W. H. Woodyear, 
Baltimore, Treasurer. 

New York—J A. Hines, Rochester, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 

PENNSYLVANIA—B, F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, Pres- 
ident; Landis Levan, Lancaster, Sec’y and Treas, 


ment, Neenah, and Otto Puhiman, | 


| Van Duyn & Co. of Milwaukee. The paper 


OPERATIVE MILLERS ASSOCIATION. bled teckive wheat was esanenaew one dele 

‘The object of this Association {s to unite all pract!- lar a bushel saw their opportunity and ran up 
cal nittee to give ald to ite members, to assist each | the price seven cents, though much of this 
other to procure omployment, to establish a widows' | Was pure speculation, and may not be sustain- 
and orphans’ fund, and for the advancement of the | ed after the actual facts are known and the 


art and science of milling ‘The officers of the Asso- | regulting influences gauged more accurately. 
ciation are: Dan J. Foley, President; Tom Stouten- 
berg, First Vice-President; John T. Gebbie, Second 

Vice-President; A. Snuggs, Secretary and Treasurer.| FREIGHT Rares IN ENGLAND.—One rea- 


1 Howard Street, St, Louis, Mo.; Dan J. Foley, |80n why the food supplies of London are ob- 


110 | Alex. Frazer, Davi Pollock, Trustees. Hall at 110/ tained so largely from the continent or from 


N. Fifth Street, St. Lous, this country is that local freights in Great 
aa Pars ~~ | Britain are high. Ata meeting of the East 
Kent Chamber of Agriculture statements 
were made which evoked bitter comments 
upon the policy of English railways. A ton 
of cheese was transported from the United 
States to London for 25 shillings, while a ton 
of cheese from Chester to London cost 42 shil- 
lings 6 pence. Potatoes from France were 
transported to London for 30 shillings per ton, 
while from Penzance the charge was 46 shil- 
lings. Hops were transported from Flushing, 
Holland, for 20 shillings, but from Feversham 
the charge was 83 shillings. Comparing 
these British charges with those of which 
|inany people complain so bitterly in this 
|country, it will be seen that after all Ameri- 
can railroads serve the public at very reason- 
able rates. 


~ Ausrria will not impose the import duty 
on grain at present. Sweden has also con- 
cluded not to impose import dutieson grain. | 


THE Cincinnati Price Current issued its thir- 
ty-sixth, annual report of the provision and 
grain trade, April 16. It is very comprehen- 
sive and merits careful study. 


A GREAT many people on each side of the 
border would like to see a new commercial 
treaty established between the United States 
and Canada. A liberal treaty is certainly 
desirable for both countries. 


Tne Milwaukee Dust Collector Co, are re- 
ceiving a great many letters from millers 
complimenting their handsome new cata- - 
logue, and congratulating them upon the A a SHORT WHEAT crop. 
great success of their machine. 


The returns of April to the department of 
Agriculture indicate a reduction of over 10 
per cent. of last year’s area in winter wheat. 
The aggregate shortage amounts to 3,600,000 
acres. A decrease is reported in every State 
except Oregon. It is 22 percent. in Kansas 
and Virginia, 20 in Mississippi, 15 in Califor- 
nia, 14in Alabama, 12 in Tennessee, Illinois 
aud Missouri; 11 in NewYork and North Car- 
olina; 10in Maryland and Texas; 8 in New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana, 
7 in Georgia and Ohio; 6 in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, 5 in Michigan, 8in Arkansas and 
2in South Carolina. The present condition 
of wheat, as reported is worse than in 1883. 
It is 77 per cent. against 96 last year, and 80 
in 1888, In 1881, the year of lowest of recent 
rate of yield, the cohdition, April 1, was 85, 
and serious loss was spstained afterward. The 
real status of the crop will be better shown a 
month hence, when the vitality of the roots 
has been demonstrated and the character of 
the spring determined. 

On the present showing the reduction of 
yield on the basis of last year’s production 
promises to be nearly forty millions bushels 
on account of reduced area, and more than 
sixty millions from winter killing and low 
vitality. Whether the crop will exceed 400,- 
000,000 bushels or fall short of it depends upon 
the reliability of the present appearances and 
on future conditions affecting growth and 
ripening. The soil was in bad condition at 
the time of seeding on the Atlantic coast from 
New Jersey to Georgia and in West Virginia 
and Tennessee. It was better in the South- 

Ritz west and in Missouri, Illinois and Michigan. 
"WAR AND FINANCE. In the Ohio Valley it is scarcely in a medium 

The despatches from the leading grain dis-| condition. Damages by the Hessian fly were 
tributing centres show how sharp was the rise | not severe, though worst in Indiana, Illinois, 
in prices, and more especially in the price of | Missouri and Kansas, where injuries have 
wheat, occasioned by the rumor of actual war | occurred in three-tenths of the reported ter- 
between Russia and England. Rarely has| ritory. 
the evidence of such a flurry been seen unac-| The acreage of rye has been decreased in 
companied by panic and ruin, but the idea has | about the same proportion as wheat, but the 
become general that such a war willbe of ben-| condition of the crop is decidedly better, the 
efit tothis country. Men who had long grum-' average being 87 per cent. 


Jee. ALLIS, the father of Edward P. Allis 
of Edw. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee, died-in 
Franklin, N. Y., April 18, aged ninety-nine 
years. Heretained his mental faculties unim- 
paired to the last, The remains were brought 
to Milwaukee for interment. 


Tne prediction of many that with the in- 
coming of the new administration the coun- 
try was going to “the demnition bow-wows.” 
does not seem to materialize. The probabil- 
ities are that we are to have another straight- 
forward businessadministration. More busi- 
ness and less politics will tend to advance the 
prosperity of the country. 


No happier definition of the importance of 
paper to the social commonwealth could, per- 
haps, be given, than that of the German wri- 
ter, who describes it as the repertory of all 
the arts and sciences, the minister of all gov- 
ernments, the broker in all trade and com- 
merce, the second memory of the human mind 
and the stable pillar of an immortal name. 


Tue Northwestern Trades Gazette is the title 
of a very handsome paper published by C. 8. 


circulates very extensively among the dealers 
of the Northwest, and it is well supported by 
Milwaukee commercial houses. W,. G. Rob- 
erts a thorough newspaper man, is responsi- 
ble in no small degree for the healthy appear- 
ance of the Guzette. 


WAS THIS THE FIRST PASSENGER ELEVATOR? 


In a little work entitled The Greville Mem- 
oirs,” the author, in an account of a visit to 
Genoa, Italy, in 1880, mentions a passenger 
elevator as follows: 

Called on Madame Durazzo and went with her and 
her niece, Madame Ferrari, to the King's palace. Like 
the others, a fine house, full of painting and gilding, 
and with a terrace of black and white marble com- 
mapding a view of the sea. ‘The finest picture isa 
Paul Veronese of a Magdalen with our Saviour, The 
King and Queen sleep together, and each side of the 
royal bed there is an assortment of tyory palms, eru- 
cifixes, boxes of holy water and other spiritual guards 
for their souls. For the comfort of their bodies he 
has a machine made like a car, which is drawn up by 
a chain from the bottom to the top of the house; it 
holds about six people, who can be at pleasure eleva- 
ted to any story, and at each landing place there is a 
contrivance to Jet them in and out! 

Certainly this was the precursor of the 
modern elevator for it possesses all its essen- 
tial features—much more so than the passen- 
ger car used in the torture chamber of the 
Inquisition in the sixteenth century, which 
took in passengers, hoisted them up, and 
then had the habit of letting them out through 
the bottom and landing them on sharp spikes 
without consulting them as to when or where 
they desired to muke a landing. 


HYDRAULIC TEST FOR BOILERS. 

Mr. J. E. Jerrold, foreman of the ©. M. & 
St. P. R R. Boiler Department in Milwaukee, 
in a recent communication to our esteemed 
contemporary, Zhe American Machinist, makes 
the following remarks on the above subject: 

There is no risk or responsibility incurred 
in testing boilers of this size up to 3800 pounds, 
if the material and workmanship are first- 
class. I have listened to many arguments 
and objections against subjecting boilers to 
the hydraulic test as useless and destructive. 
Having been engaged for the last twenty-five 
years as foreman of boiler shops, and having 
made and tested probably over two thousand 
boilers during that period, some experience 
and many hard facts have been gained; and I 
have made several tests with a view of ascer- 
taining the result of high hydraulic pressure 
test, and have yet to discover any injury that 
has been inflicted on the boilers so tested 
when the materials and workmanship were 
first-class. Of course, boilers can be and are 
often strained by hydraulic testing, but a 
close examination will show the true cause. 
Generally the makers of such boilers are bit- 
terly opposed to hydraulic or any other form 
of testing. 

If builders were fairly paid for their work, 


and none but the best material and workman- 


ship allowed, testing would only affect poorly- 
made boilers, and the record of boiler explo- 


sions would be greatly diminished. Some 
years since, the writerrecollects the objections 


that were urged against iron railway bridges, 

n consequence of accidents that were traced 
to the use of poor material used in construc- 
tion. The manufacturers saw the mistake, 
and applied a remedy—a rigid system of test- 
ing and inspection of all material subjected 
to strain. 

In conclusion I will say there is no mystery 
connected with boiler explosions. Thecauses 
are poor material, poor workmanship, incom- 
petent examinations and carelessness. 


GREAT BRITAIN AS A GRAIN CARRIER.— 
The marked supremacy of Great Britain asa 
grain carrier over the other countries of the 


ment just published, giving the extent of 
the grain exports from New York in 1884. 
For the twelye months ending in December | 
last, we find that there were 45,303,787 bush- 
els of grain shipped from New York. Large 
as this quantity is, it was the lowest for any 
of the past five years, and for comparison 
the figures may be given:—1880, 113,343,468 
bushels; 1881, 72,276,812 bushels; 1882, 46,- 
162,788 bushels; 1883, 48,457,945 bushels; 1884, 
as already stated, 45,393,787 bushels. In the 
transport of the last-named quantity 1,221 
vessels were engaged—1,120 steam and 101 
sail. Of the total amount shipped last year, 
the flag of the United Kingdom carried 25,- 
177,009 bushels in 664 vessels, as against 20,- 
216,778 bushels by other nations in 557 ves- 
sels. American vessels only participated to 
the extent of 69,354 in two sailing vessels. 
Next to Great Britain as a carrier comes 


R. 


MARINE STEEL BOILER, 

Exprience in the use of thick Steel Boiler Plates.* 

By Mr. W. Parker. 

An ordinary cylindrical boiler 13 ft. in 
diameter and 16 ft. long. designed for a pres- 
sure of 150 lb. per square inch, for which the 
scantlings were amply sufficient, burst under 
the hydraulic pressure. The pressure was 
applied very carefully, and when it had 
reached 240 Ib. the fracture occurred, extend- 
ing completely accross one of the shell plates, 
and to a slight extent also into the adjoining 
plate. 

The boilér was constructed entirely of steel 
made on the Siemens-Martin process by a 
firm who enjoy the reputation of producing 
a material second to none in the country. 

The plates were all tested at the steel 
works and fulfilled the requirements of both 
Lloyd’s Register and the Board of Trade. 


Germany, with 6,442,880 bushels and 216 
vessels; then Belgium, with 5,074,773 bushels 
and 78 vessels; France being fourth in the 
list, with 2,288,770 bushels and 65 vessels. | 
Russia, of all the European countries, took 
no American grain last year. An interest- 
ing fact brought out in the statistics is the 
great displacement in this trade of sail by 
steam carriers. America and Austria had 
no steamers engaged in this trade from New 
York in 1884, and Italy and Portugal still did 


the large bulk of their share of the trade by| 


means of sailing ships; but Great Britain 
and the other European States have almost 
wholly supplanted sail by steam. In fact, 
there were no Belgian, Danish, Dutch, or 
Spanish sailers engaged in the trade last 
year. Great Britain sent only three sailing 
vessels to New York for grain, and these in 
the aggregate carried only 148,167 bushels, 
showing a little over half of one per cent. 
carried by her sail in 1883. In 1880 sail ton- 
nage was predominant, no less than 68,876,- 
584 bushels being transported in that year, as 
against 49,966,579 bushels by steam. In 1881 
there was an abundance of steam freight, for 
grain by sail ran down by comparison with 
the previous year to less than 30 per cent., 
and in 1884 but 2,481,988 bushels were carried 
in sail bottoms by all nationalities. The 


changes of the last five years from sail to| 


steam ure shown in the following table: 


Steam. Sail. 
Year. Bushels, Bushels. 
1880....... «+++ 49,966,579 68,876,584 
58,855,728 — 19,020,583 
-B95343, 449 6,284,289 
F 44,105,009 4,252,936 
TSB S i snasaienees 42,561,790 2,431,988. 


The total shipment of wheat for the year 
Was 28,102,185; corn, 9,798,819; rye, 4,945,266; 
oats, 2,482,196; and barley, 65,821 bushels,— 
Leeds Mercury, (England.) i 


Tue Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. 
are building an elegant and convenient Pa- 
vilion to be sent to Antwerp, to be used as 
their office at the Miller’s Exposition to be 
held there the coming season. It is made of 
the various woods used in constructing their 
purifiers, and will be a most unique and 
attractive affair. Our Octopus-ian friend, 
W. M. Clark, will spread his tentacles, all 
over and through it, and gather in all the 
glory and business it will hold. It will bea 
fine ‘specimen of American enterprise and 


I find from our suryeyor’s report that the 
| sample from the particular plate which failed 

which was 1t in. thick—stood a tensile 
| Strain of 29.6 tons per square inch with an 
lelongation of 20 per cent. in a length of 
jabout8 in., whilst strips cut from it were 
| bent almost double, cold. In fact the mate- 
| rial appeared, from the mechanical tests ap- 
plied before it left the steel works, to be in 
}every respect suitable for the purpose for 
| which it was intended. 


One remark, however, may here be made, 
namely, that the plate in question was ex- 
ceptionally large avd heavy, viz., 20 ft. long, 
ft.56in. wide, and 14 in, thick, weighing 
about 2 tons 16 cwt. 


This material was built up into a boiler by 
acompany who have had an unusually ex- 
tensive experience in the manipulation of 
steel, having turned out no fewer than 175 
boilers of this material. 

The plates were treated precisely as other 
| steel plates have been treated in the same 
| works, and with all the appliances which ex- 
| perience has shown to be necessary, all the 
| holes were drilled, and the plates were then 
| heated in a furnace and bent to the required 
curvature in a pair of powerful vertical rolls 
in the usual manner. 

Under these circumstances it appeared at 
first sight astounding to find the material 
| tearing under a pressures which represents a 
| strain of 6.7 tons per square inch only, or less 
than one-fourth of the strain which the 
original sample withstood. In addition to 
| this the appearance of the fracture indicates 
| that the plate did not possess any ductility, 
stretch, or elongation whatever. 

Neither the steelmakers nor the boilermak- 
er have as yet afforded any satisfactory ex- 
planation of the occurrence. 

It is without doubt a most serious affair, 
especially in yiew of the high pressures 
which have now become so common. 

On hearing of this accident, the Committee 
of Lloyd’s Register instructed me to in- 
vestigate the matter, endeavor to ascertain 
the cause of the accident, and, if possible, 
recommend some measure to prevent such an 
occurrence in the future. My investigations 
were only completed last Tuesday, and as 
such a serious matter as this, which bears 
upon the safety of life and property at sea, 
must naturally give rise to no little specula- 


*Read at the twenty-sixth session of the Institution 


business.—Southern Miller. 


of Naval Architects in London, England. 


12 
tion amongst engineers and steelmakers, and 
has already produced great consternation in 
many quarters, I have taken this opportunity 
of laying before you a short statement of the 
facts as they have come before me, the re- 
sults of my investigations, and the conclusion 
which I have arrived at, with a view to elicit- 
ing from the various steelmakers and steel 
users here the benefit of their views and ex- 
perience. 

Upon my visit to the boilermaking works 
I was fortunate enough in finding a sister 
boiler to the one which had burst; ready for 
testing. 

This boiler was tested in my presence to 
300 Ibs. per square inch, and was carefully 
measured and gauged and found to show no 
signs of deflection or yielding. 

[also ascertained from an examination of 
the testing appliances that an abnormal pres- 
sure could not possibly have been exerted at 
the time of the testing of the first boiler. 

Seeing that the plates that broke had stood 
all the mechanical tests required, before 
leaving the steel works, and that when work- 
ed into the form of a boiler shell it gave way 
at less than one-fourth of its original strength, 
it appeared at first sight that the plates had 
been in some way injured, or had undergone 
some material change from the time they 
left the steel works until they were rivetted 
into the form of a boiler shell; therefore it 
became necessary to look carefully into the 
mode of manipulation of the plates in the 
boiler shop and especially the heating and 
bending of them. 


One of the plates was bent in my presence. 
It was heated in an ordinary plate furnace, 
but when taken out was far from being of a 
uniform heat; the end of the plate near the 
door of the furnace was at a black heat, which 
gradually increased towards the other end to 
adark red heat. Then the plate was turn- 
ed end for end and again placed in the fur- 
nace with a view to heating it as far as pos- 
sible uniformly, but when again drawn out 
of the furnace it was seen that the heat was 
not at all uniform, one end being of a dark 
red or nearly black heat, which gradually 
cooled down toa blue heat at the other end. 


Ta this condition if was passed through a 
set of powerful vertical rolls, and bent to the 
required curvature. The plate passed through 
these rolls six times, and by the time the 
operation was completed one ‘end of the 
plate was quite cold, when the other end re- 
mained at a blue heat. 


It was thought that this unequal heating of 
the plate may have set up in the body of the 
plate excessive strains of a dangerous char- 
acter, and that these strains were aggravated 
by rolling the plate at a dangerous heat, it 
being well known that all steel becomes brittle 
when worked ata blue heat, and it is, I think, 
generally admitted that it is far safer to work 
steel cold, or red hot, than at any heat be- 
tween these two points. Steel plates, and 
especially large ones, must be injured by 
such treatment, but as to the intensity of the 
strains set up, or their exact locality nothing 
definitey can be said, to ascertain the nature 
of the material as it stood, Test pieces were 
cut from the fractured plate, both close to the 
fracture and apart from it, and subjected to 
tensile test at one of Lloyd’s proving houses, 
with the following results, which the engi- 
neers have kindly communicated to me. 
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From these tests it appears that the proved | 
tenacity of the plate ranges from 29.5 tons 
to 88.1 tons, while the elongation stands at 
from 28.8 per cent. to 28.1 per cent, in a 
length of 8 in. 

I may say that I corroborated these tests 
by others made from the same plate for my 
own information in London, and they were 
also corroborated by other tests made for the 
information of the steelmakers. 

This range of from about 4 tons in the ten- 
sile strength of a plate of homogeneous metal 
like mild steel is very unsatisfac tory. 

I obtained samples of the plate, and sub- 
mitted them to five eminent and independent 
metallurgists, who have kindly furnish me 
with the results or their chemical analyses, 
which are as follows: 


Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur. Phosp. Manganese. 
38 015 055 087 1.06 
27 016 OM 076 641 
38 010 038 065, 612 
80 018 O44 063 648 
26 005, 088 067 650 


The most striking feature in these analyses 
is the large proportion of carbon shown to 
exist in the plate. It is particularly high for 
boiler plates. Material used for thin plates, 
say, from 4 in, to # in. thick, to stand the 
same mechanical tests as these thick plates 
did, would not contain more than from .15 to 
.18 of carbon; and this facts led us to further 
experiments. 

In view of the great difference in carbon 
between a thick plate anda thin one to stand 
the same mechanical tests, it was deemed de- 
sirable to make an experiment which would 
determine to what extent work in the shape 
of rolling, and especially rolling thin plates, 
which during the latter part of the operation 
must of necessity be rolled, comparatively 
speaking, cold, affected the tenacity and duc- 
tility of the material, A slab of steel con- 


taining about the same amount of carbon as} 


the plate that ruptured, viz, .38, was obtained 
at the steel works where the plate was made, 
and rolled at one heat down to ¢ in. in thick- 
ness. This material, had it been rolled down 
to 14 in. plate, judging from the carbon it con- 
tained and the tests of the broken plate, as 
well as the opinion of the steel makers, would 
have had a tenacity of from 80 to 84 tons per 


increased to from 35 to 41 tons per square in., 
with an elongation of from 21 to 24 per cent. 
inalength of 8in. Other pieces were made 
hot and quenched in water. These, when 
tested broke at a tenacity of from 44 to 45 tons, 
and had, practically speaking, no stretch at all. 

Pieces were cut from the fractured edge of 
the plate, and subjected to tensile, bending, 
and temper tests. They showed a tenacity of 
$3.6 to 84.2 tons per square inch, but they 
stretched 18 and 16 per cent., and broke with 
a crystaline and apparently brittle fracture, 
as will be seen by the specimens produced. 
They bent cold to a considerable degree, but 
when made red hot and quenched in water, 
instead of bending, as pieces of a thin plate 
of similar tenacity and ductility would do, 
they broke under the first blow of a hammer 
without any bending whatever. The mate- 
rial was so high in carbon as to take a temper 
and become quite hard and brittle. 

Further cold bending tests were made from 
pieces of the broken plate, both before and 
after being annealed: those which were test- 
ed before annealing bent fairly well, strips + 
in. squaré bent to an angle of 49 deg. and 61 
deg., as will be seen by the specimens, the 
fracture showing a considerable amount of al- 
teration in form, while those pieces which 
were tested after annealing bent much better 
—in fact, almost double. Strips, however, 
that were heated and quenched ia water broke 
short without any bend whatever at the first 
blow of a hammer, and thus corroborated 
the previous experiments made in London 
before referred to. 

These experiments point to the fact that the 
plate which gave way must have become par- 
tially tempered by the heating and cooling 
to which it was subjected for the purpose of 
rolling it into its cylindrical form. 

Having thus placed before you the nature of 
this accident, and the steps taken with the 
view of unraveling the supposed mystery, I 
now venture to state what inferences may, in 
my opinion, be drawn from the results of the 
investigation. 

I think it will be acknowledged that a ma- 
terial which is so high in carbon as to take a 
temper and break short, as described, even 
if it possesses high qualities of tenacity and 
ductility before being tempered, must be 
looked upon as unreliable and altogether un- 
suitable for use in marine boilers. 

It would appear that the desire to obtain 
high steam pressures, and to use steel of a 
higher tenacity consistent with a large 
amount of ductility, has caused the marine 
engineering world to unknowingly drift into 
using a material of a most unreliable and un- 
suitable character for the shells of marine 
boilers, more especially when the usage which 
such plates received in heating and bending 
isconsidered, for, except among steel-makers, 
it does not appear to have been generally 
known that the thicker a plate is, the more 
brittle and erratic in its behavior it must be- 
come, a8 compared with a thin plate made to 
stand the same mechanical tests as far as 
tenacity and ductility are concerned, as oth- 
erwise, that the increase in tenacity from 29 
to 82 tons for thick boiler shells would not 
have been advocated. 

So far as I am concerned, and the society 
which I represent, I may say that it has al- 
ways been our endeavor to discourage the use 


square inch, It was found, however, that 
when rolled down ¢ in, thick its tenacity wa 


of high steel. The rules of Liloyd’s Register 
require boiler plates to have a tensilegtrength 
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of 26 to 30 tons. and have done this from the 
commencement of the use of steel, because 
we felt that the higher the tenacity arrived 
at, the more likelihood there would be of the 
plates giving trouble, and our whole desire 
has been to keep the material mild. We have, 
however, had considerable pressure brought 
upon us by manufacturers and engineers, to 
allow a strength of 82 tons per square inch. 

This accident and the investigations which 
have followed, clearly point out that en- 
gineers have been drifting towards the use of 
unreliable material which is too near the 
verge of danger to be pleasant, a state of 
things that should not exist with steam 
boilers. 

I would therefore urge, in order to remedy 
this growing evil, that the tenacity of steel 
plates for boiler shells, which are becoming 
thicker every day, should in no case exceed 
80 tons; and that the practice of using enor- 
mously large plates should be discouraged; 
while more care should be exercised in uni- 
formly heating and bending these plates. 

I have conferred with the principal steel- 
makers in the kingdom on this subject, and 
am able to say that they agree with me, and 
are decidedly of opinion that steel plates 
more than 1 inch in thickness, and having a 
tenacity of more than30 tons, must contain so 
much carbon as to render them unsuitable for 
boiler-making purposes; although they may 
possess the necessary tenacity and ductility 
to withstand the usual tensile and cold-bend- 
ing tests. 

I venture to hope that this paper will be 
made the subject of a discussion, with a view 
to obtaining further opinions respecting the 
important points in question. 


MACARONI, 

Though we may not all go into ecstacies 
over macaroni, it is a positive fact that but 
very few people who have once tasted this 
peculiar preparation ever discontinues its 
use. But there are different qualities, and 
much depends not only upon the materials 
employed but upon the methods of manufac- 
ture, and also upon the manner in which it 
is prepared. The proper way to cook mac- 
aroni—so says an eminent Italian chief—is to 
take a quarter of a pound of macaroni and 
sufficient water to cover; the water must be 
boiling before the macaroni is put in, and 
must be kept so while cooking for twenty 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Salt to suit 
the taste, strain, arid serve with tomato 
sauce or gravy and grated cheese. 

The word macaroni is taken from the dia- 
lectic Italian maccare, ‘‘to bruise or crush.” 
The article is a preparation of wheat origin- 
ally peculiar to Italy, where it is an article 
of food of national importance. Different 
forms of the same substance are known as 
vermicelli, pasta or Italian paste, taglioni, 
fanti, etc. These are all prepared from the 
hard, semi-translucent varieties of wheat 
which are largerly cultivated in the south of 
Europe, and known by the Italians as grano 
duro. These wheats are much richer in 
gluten and other nitrogenous compounds than 
the soft or tender wheats, and their prepara- 
tions are more easily preserved, which makes 
them more suitable for these pastes. They 
are made in various fanciful forms in a uni+ 
form manner, from a granular meal commer- 
cially known as semolina. This semolina 
being thoroughly mixed into a stiff brown 


paste with hot water, is forced by a powerful 
plunger through the perforated head of a 
cylinder into the various forms required. 
After this the product is dried rapidly by 
hanging up in long sticks or tubes over 
wooden rods in heated apartments, through 
which currents of air are driven. It is only 
genuine macaroni, rich in gluten, which can 
be dried in this way; the spurious made of 
poor flour and colored artificially, will not 
hold together. Hence, when we find mac- 
aroni which shows that it has been dried in 
the described manner, we are sure of its 
genuineness. True macaroni shows the 
mark of the flattened rods over which they 
have been hung to dry, are never mouldy on 
the inner side, and do not crack or split as do 
the imitation, which have been laid out flat 
to dry. It has a soft yellowish color, is rough 
in texture, elastic and hard, and breaks with 
a smooth glassy fracture. In boiling it! 
swells up to twice its original size without | 
becoming pasty or adhesive, maintaining al- 
ways its original tubular form without either 
rupture or collapse. It can be kept any} 
length of time without alteration or deterio- 
ration, and ig a most nutritious and healthful 
article of food. Many imitations are made 
in France, Germany and the United States, 
the best of which are made of common flour, 
enriched by the addition of gluten. 


LATEST FROM THE INVENTOR OF THE KEELY 
MOTOR, 

John W. Keely to-day told a reporter of his 
latest discovery. As he related the narrative 
the discoverer’s eyes sparkled and a beam of 
satisfaction spread over his face when he re- 
marked: “I have at last attained the work of 
my life. I have discovered the power which 
for years I sought, and I feel perfectly satis- | 
fiednow that my discoveries and inventions 
can go forth to the world. For six months I 
have worked fourteen and eighteen hours a 
day. The world saw little of me because I 
was locked up in my workshop. My new en- 
gine is operated upon an entirely different 
system from anything I ever used before. It 
will be known as thé rotary etheric engine. 
The power is obtained from inter-atomic air, 
or, rather, luminiferous ether. In fact, I 
have half a dozen terms to apply to it. This 
new power is under complete control, and is 
greater by five or six times than gunpowder, 
Indeed, by multiplied concentration I can 
make it fifteen times greater. In a recent 
experiment I obtained 22,800 pounds of pres- 
sure to the square inch in eight seconds. No 
water is used in this engine or to secure this 
power, air alone being the agent. The in- 
troductory receptacle, which holds one-half 
pint of air, required sixty pounds of steel in 
its construction. 1 expect (but can not state 
for a certainty). to give an exhibition in three 
weeks. This will depend entirely upon the 
machinists. If they disappoint me, I can not 
tell when it will happen. Next month I 
will have a perfect engine completed. It! 
will not weigh more than three tons, and 
will be equal to fiye hundred horse-power, 
The apparatus which is used in comection | 
with the engine is named the ‘\Liberator.” 

“How about the Keely Motor company?” 

It has no interest in the new engine and dis- 
covery. A company is to be formed, but I 
should hardly give the particulars. It will 
have a capital of $12,000,000, and it is likely 
that the shares of the Keely Motor company 
will be exchanged for those of the new. I 


mended, 
pad, a little muriatic acid is added to the 


will have the controlling interest. The Keely 
Motor company has not paid mea penny for 
two years, and all these new discoveries and 
inventions have been paid for out of my own 
pocket. To return again to the original sub- 
ject, I believe that five liberators and engines 
can supply all the power needed in this city. 
This power can be stored in tubes and trans- 
ported anywhere. In about six months, or 
sooner if possible, I will take out the patents 
in this country, and then I shall go to 
Europe, where I desire to exhibit my vibr- 
atory lift, the sympathetic lift, and several 
other inventions which the public do not 
know of.”"—Philadelphia Cor. St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


THE KANSAS CORN CROP, 


The large growth in the live stock interest 
has resulted in the retention of a much larger 
proportion than usual of the corn crop. The 
low prices have had much to do in keeping 
the product at home, and but a small propor- 
tion will ever be sold out of the country in 
which it was grown. In 1884 the 5 per cent. 
of the crop that was called ‘tunmerchantable”’ 
was moldy corn, not soft corn. This was occa- 
sioned by continued wet weather in the late 
summer and early fall. There are no reports 
of injury to the condition of cattle or losses 
from eating this moldy corn, although many 
instances of loss are again reported fr: m turn- 
ing stock into “stalk fields” where there was 
an insufficient supply of water. 

The average amount of sound corn for a 
series of years in Kansas, as reported by cor- 
respondents is the same this year as last—84 
pei cent. The proportion of the crops of 1884 
that was sound was larger than that of the 
previous year, being 95 per cent. The corn 
crop of 1884 was not only the largest in the 
history of the State but was of a better qual- 
ity than eyer before. The average price per 
bushel, however, of the crop remaining on 
hand is much less than at this time one year 
ago, being 27 cents per bushel for sound and 
18 cents for unsound. This low price has 
prevailed since the fall of 1884, and asa result 
a much larger per cent. than usual yet re- 
mains in the field, this proportion being 13 per 
cent. For the first time in several seasons the 
western counties harvested a fair crop, and 
much preparation is being made in conse- 
quence to put an increased area this year, and 
a large addition has been made to the num- 


bers of cattle and hogs.—Kansas City Price 
Current. 


BOOK NOTICE. 

We have received from Aug, Heine, the well-known 
manufacturer and bolting-cloth dealer of Silver 
Creek, N. Y,, copies of his memorandum book for 
1885. Millers will be furnished copies free upon 
application, 


FORMULA FOR GELATINE Pap,—The 
French Ministry of Publie Works publishes 
a formula for a hectrograph or gelatine pad, 
which is said to produce very satisfactory re- 
sults. The composition consists of 100 parts 
of good ordinary glue, 600 parts of glycerine, 
25 parts of finely powdered baric sulphate, 
or the same amount of kaolin and 875 parts 
of water. For the copying ink a concentrat- 
ed solution of Paris violet aniline is recom- 
To remove the old copy from the 


water, washing it gently with this liquid by 


means of asoft rag, afterwards using blot- 
ting paper for removing superfluous mois- 
ture. 
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WHAT OUR MILLING EXCHANGES 8AY. 

Wry Mitts Burn.—The insurance man 
vaguely hints that the friction of a policy on 
unproductive property is one of the chief 
causes of mill fires. The nervous, but ill-in- 
formed alarmist traces everything to dust ex- 
plosions and spontaneous combustion; though 
just how dust explosions can occur in mills 
that have been idle for several hours, or may- 
be a day or a week, is not explained. 

Undoubtedly there are some mills that are 
directly fired by their owners to get their 
money out of a bad piece of property. Millers 
are no better or no worse than the average of 
mankind; and it would be strange if some 
few of them were not unprincipled enough to 
sell their mills in this way. But the greatest 
moral hazard connected with unproductive 
mills is not incendiarism by their owners, 
but the neglect which their unproductive 
character engenders. They are not kept clean. 
They are not watched, and if untenanted or 
idle for the time being, no one is at hand to 
fight the flames when they make their appear- 
ance, Comparatively few mills take fire and 
are completely consumed when running night 
and day, for the simple reason that some one 
is always present in such cases, and incipient 
fires are promptly detected and extinguished, 
The majority of mill fires break out after the 
mill has shut down, in time dating from an 
hour to a day or so; but usually in the early 
morning following the night the mill shut 
down, Mill fires on Sunday morning are 
numerous. 

The explanation of all this is simply that 
the fire was in progress when the mill shut 
down—we mean when the time is limited to 
24 or 48hours. When the mill shut down, the 
fire might have been slowly burning in an 
eleyator-head, a conveyor-box, in a fan-box, 
or some hot bearing may have already started 
a slow fire. Sparks of fire may have smolder- 
edin outofthe way places. Incases where the 
mill has been idle for several days or longer, 
spontaneous combustion is a yery possible 
cause; for the elements of such a fire are pres- 
ent in most mills, 

Millers and underwriters are gradually get- 
ing at the true causes of mill fires, and with 
a growth in the knowledge of the causes we 
may look fora decrease in the number of these 
mysterious fires. Close attention to the ma- 
chinery, cleanliness in the mill, and avoiding 
placing machinery in inaccessible or out of 
the way places, where employes are apt to neg- 
lect it, are among the precepts which should 
be followed by every mill-owner, and which, 
if followed, will often prevent disastrous fires, 
and save the necessity of the rascally adjust- 
er’s services,-- American Miller, 

Economy IN PowER.—To save power is to 
save money in running expenses. See that 
all shafting is kept in line, all bearings ad- 
justed exactly right and no binding anywhere. 
We remember once where a shaft from the 
turbine came through a stuffing box on the 
decked flume. The wheel did not appear to 
give enough power. By loosening up the 
packing in the stuffing box we had one-half 
more power to use. Packing around the rods 
of an engine can be too tight, so as to greatly 
retard the engine’s work, It pays to use the 
best oils for all bearings. 

If we have some small pulley from which 
much power is taken, we are liable to lose 
power by the belt slipping. It will always 


pay to cover such pulley with leather, if it 
does cost something. We are sure very soon 
to save its cost in power and belt. 

A handy arrangement to show if elevators 
are surely running, is to make a slot through 
the front of the elevator spout, and insert a 
strip of heavy leather, like beltleather. Have 
it project inside far enough for each passing 
elevator cup to hit it, and project outside so 
that the miller will readily notice the vibra- 
tion caused by the knocking of the inside end. 
A habit of watching the projecting leather 
will give sure notice when the elevator is 
choked. - From the Millers’ Review for April. 

NASHVILLE Notes—At last the cold 
weather is passing away, and to our appre- 
ciation comes the balmy air and bright spring 
time. How very intense the piercing wintry 
air, and how prolonged it seems the season 
has been. Each one of our population seems 
heartily tired of its severity, and joyfully 
welcomes the approach of spring, however 
tardy it may have been inits arrival. As the 
season of spring has come to stay, the general 
appearance of the growing cereal crop can be 
more definitely seen and calculated upon; and 
as we before said, the prospect for a wheat 
crop is very far from flattering; in fact, all 
reports, however blue they might have been, 
cannot exaggerate the very unsatisfactory 
situation of that particular cereal. 

Inconyersation with those who are engaged 
extensively in raising wheat, and who, too, 
have traveled extensively over a very large 
area of country, the general report is that 
there will not be to exceed one-fifth of the 
crop of last year. 

Although in some few places the stand 
seems fair and somewhat encouraging, yet 
those positions are very few indeed, and the 
universal tone of the mass of farmers, with 
very few exceptions, echo the reports just 
enumerated, and to say that this particular 
community is blue is drawing it very mild 
indeed. 

‘Lhe severity of the winter and its effect 
upon the wheat plant has caused the farmers 
to note perceptibly the modes employed in 
planting. It is very obvious to observers 
which style of planting withstands the severe 
winters in the southern latitudes. As is 
known, there are several modes employed, 


broadcast by hand, broadcast by drill, and 
planting with the hoe drill, It is very gener- 
ally conceded by the farming community, that 
wheat planted by means of the hoe drill has 
stood the test very much better than either of 
the other modes employed. 

The hoe drill as it plants the grain has a 
general tendency to well cover the berry, and 
places it beyond all immediate danger from, 
at least, light wintry weather, and even a 
severe one, as has just passed; and as the 
freezing and thawing takes place, although 
the grain is being raised upward continually, 
still it being so well sheltered, and the roots 
so well advanced deeply in the earth; it ad- 
heres tenaciously to the soil, and is not in- 
duced to release its hold until a very severe 
spell of cold weather prevails, with the ever- 
changing temperature of this changeful cli- 
mate. 

Not so with the broadcast grain either way 
it might have been sown. The grain is em- 
bedded so shallow that the action of the 
changes in the weather completely raises the 
blade conspicuously out of the ground, even, 
as it were, setting each blade upon a little 


knoll of earth, the which, on being continued, 
gradually strains the slender root until, at 
last, it is cut off and fades. 

Undoubtedly the makers of the different 
kinds of drills will note the changes necessary 
for the peculiar climates their several ma- 
chines have to labor in, and act accordingly, 
for the successful operation of them under 
climatic influences. 

Respecting the operations of the several 
mills in and around the city, not very much 
change can be noted from that of last month. 
Business, if anything, has become more dull, 
and those mills reported on half time then 
still continue about the same turnout. Flour 
has become a drug, and the tendency is to 
stock up some, even running part time. It 
is possible, however, by the impetus received 
at some of the mills in the shape of some 
decent orders in the thousands, that the next 
report will be more cheerful. The New Era 
is among the last named, and the boys there- 
of are happy. 

By the approach of good weather and good 
roads it is to be hoped that business will 
brighten some, and itis now generally thought 
that prices will hold good in view of the un- 
favorable crop reports. 

Some little is being done in mill overhaul- 
ing, mostly in small plants, however. Messrs, 
Shelton & Jordan, at Triune, are putting in 
a full roller equipment for a 75-barrels mill, 
and have entrusted the arrangement of the 
plans and selection and setting of the needful 
machinery to Mr. John Metherell, Superin- 
tendent at the New ra Mill, of this city. 

Several other small plants are now occupy- 
ing his attention in the shape of diagrams and 
preparations for future remodeling. Judg- 
ing from inquiries he receives in this direc- 
tion the southern small millers are beginning 
to awaken to the matter of improvement. 

The corn meal mill spoken of in a late num- 
ber, has not yet been settledon, All that can 
now be said is that it will be built at no very 
late day, some machinery for the purpose, I 
learn being already purchased. But the gen- ~ 
eral contract, although under consideration, 
has not, as yet, been awarded. 

I would mention here, that some of our anx- 
ious ones have been daily perusing the morn- 
ing papers relative to the English-Russian 
probable war. But as each morning’s news 
seems to grow more beautifully less in the 
shape of war and relative high prices for flour, 
the expectations have settled down somewhat, 
and thoughts plod along again in the same 
old rut of competition and small margins, 
and for a while at least, the hordes of the 
world’s vast population will continue to exist, 
although those who judge wisely of the 
world’s crowded condition argue and say 


‘That the World's condition would take a new stand, 
If war and pestilence scourged the land, 


—By “Rock City”’ in the Southern Miller. 


Take WaArnNING.—The startling fluctua- 
tions in values shown on the grain board, the 
present week, demonstrates that prices built 
upon foreign war news are unstable as water, 
and dangerously quicksandy. For three 
weeks we have urged the utmost caution in 
making deals, the possible profit from which 
was contingent upon actual war between 
England and Russia. The issues involved, 
and the results to accrue from an actual con- 
flict between these two great powers across 
the sea, are of too great magnitude to admit 
of ahasty resort to the arbitrament of the 
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sword, however unctuous the occasion may 
appear. That a crisis exists there, is suffi- 
ciently clear, but an open declaration of war 
is little more probable or nearer at hand now 
than it appeared a full month ago. Besides, 
there is nothing in a fully waged conflict to 
warrant this country in going outside the 
safe paths of straightforward, legitimate bus- 
iness. Speculation, always dangerous, be- 
comes additionally so when it has no better 
basis for indulgence than a war between two 
powers but inconsiderably dependent upon 
outsiders for supplies. Russia is too poor to 
fight if she can avoid it decently, and Eng- 
land is so fully occupied in maintaining her 
supremacy in her colonial possessions, by the 
steady menace of armed forces, she could 
scarcely afford to withdraw for concentra- 
tion, as would be necessary in waging war 
with so formidable an adversary as Russia. 
So she won’t fight, if bluffing can be made 
effective. 

The United States, now just emerging from 
a period of disastrous depression, is in no 
condition to have her agricultural and indus- 
trial interests wrought up and distracted by 
foreign complications, which, if everybody 
attends legitimately to business, might be 
turned to account. Just now, however, the 
best thing is close attention to home affairs, 
and the pursuit of strictly legitimate busi- 
ness upon tried and approved business prin- 
ciples —St. Louis Miller. 


RECENTLY we heard the report of another 
invention designed to utilize the current of a 
river without costly dams and wings and 
foundations; the power generated to be 
transmitted by electricity to any distance. 
Now if ever there was a place where such an 
invention would ensure a fortune to its own- 
er, that place is Buffalo, with a stretch of 
five miles river front where the current sel- 
dom falls below five, and often runs above 
eight miles an hour, winter and summer, car- 
rying about 20,000,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute down to Lake Ontario. Who could 
wish for a better working field to test the 
value of such an invention? Trot it out, gen- 
tlemen, whoever controls it; trot it out here 
and prove to the world the truth of your 
statements, and you will receive all the en- 
couragement at the hands of our citizens that 
you desire. Don’t be afraid that you will 
generate too much power so that you don’t 
know what to do with the surplus. First 
demonstrate that you can utilize the current 
and the rest will take care of itself.— Milling 
World, April 20, 


WHY THEY FAIL, 


It cannot be denied that not a few millers, 
after adopting the roller system, have failed 
to do a profitable business. Some have been 
compelied to assign, others have sold out 
their business at a sacrifice, while others 
have, by dint of desperate struggling, been 
able to keep their heads above water. Those 
adherents of the millstone system who spend 
much of their time in vainly seeking for a 
valid objection to improved methods have of 
course made the most of this fact, and bring 
the charge of inherent unprofitableness 
against rolls and the system of which they 
are a part. 

Now the fact is that it is no more just to 
blame the roller system in general for indi- 
vidual failures, than to attribute the poor 


quality of an editor’s effusions to the make 
of pencil which he uses. Yet it is undoubt- 
edly true that in some cases a miller who was 
doing a good business and making a fair 
profit with burrs has been unable to keep up 
after changing to the roller system. How is 
this to be accounted for ? 

Not by attributing it to the rolls, surely; 
for hundreds of prosperous roller mills all 
over the country bear witness to the money- 
making qualities of that system. In fact, 
there is no one reason which can be univer- 
sally applied. The causes which lead to these 
failures are various and widely different. 
Some of these we will briefly. 

The cause of a roller-mill’s non-success 
may be in the inability of the miller to handle 
the roller system. The man who was entirely 
competent to run a burr mill finds himself 
in strange territory when he tackles the 
gradual reduction system, and it is not sur- 
prising that he frequently gets lost if he has 
no guide. The best roller mill is no good 
commercially unless it has a well-posted man 
at the helm, 

Or the location of the mill and the class of 
its patronage may be such that the increased 
cost of a full roller-plant was not warranted. 
The conditions may be such that an increased 
income to compensate for the necessary out- 
lay cannot in any way be secured. ‘lhe local 
market will not support a first-class mill and 
outside markets cannot readily be reached. 
To this class belong especially small grist- 
mills, out of reach of the railroads. Their 
location makes a roller mill unprofitable. 

Or the financial condition of the mill-owner 
may be bad. He sees the roller mills taking 
away his trade, and no way to compete with 
with them except to adopt their methods. So 
he goes to a much larger expense than his 
means warrant, and when his mill starts up 
is head over heels in debt. ‘Chis debt is a 
continual drag upon him, and it isnot strange 
that he often has to give up under the load. 
Too limited capital has been the cause of 
many a failure in all branches of business. 

Or, in changing the systems, the size of the 
mill may be increased beyond what the trade 
will warrant, The temptation is always to 
put in the greatest possible quantity of ma- 
chinery and get all the flour possible out of 
the mill. But where there is only market for 
fifty barrels it is folly to make a hundred and 
fifty. A small mill frequently makes a good 
profit, where a large one would only sink 
money steadily. The capital that is ample 
for a 60-barrel mill may prove entirely insuf- 
ficient for one of four times the size. 

Or the mill-owner may not have the busi- 
ness ability to make a success of a roller mill. 
Especially is this apt to be the case where he 
has been running a grist-mill all his life, and 
doing an almost purely custom business. 
With the roller mill the merchant part of the 
trade will naturally become more prominent, 
and he may be unable to run this success- 
fully. A different sort of management is re- 
quired and this he may not give. 

Or the roller mill may not be a roller mill 
at all. On the strength of a double set of 
smooth rolls for bran and germ it may blos- 
som out as a complete roller mill and place 
its products on the market in competition 
with mills which can justly claim that title. 
When this is the case it is easy to predict 
what the end may be. 


Or the miller may have attempted to save 
money by buying the machinery himself and 
hiring a cheap millwright to put it in posi- 
tion. If this be the case it is usually incor- 
rect to say that the roller system is employed, 
for the mill has no system at all. It contains 
some of the machinery belonging to the roller 
isystem, jumbled together in any way that 
was convenient and in such shape that first- 
class work can not be expected from it. It 
is not strange that such a mill does not suc- 
ceed. 

Or the mill may have been put up by a 
“cheap” mill-furnisher, whose alleged system 
is worse than no system at all. The machines 
may be poorly constructed, of inferior ma- 
terial, and not enough of them. The redue- 
tions may be slighted, the tail of the mill cut 
short, and the cleaning machinery insufli- 
cient. The programme may be bad. All the 
work may have been slighted. In fact, the 
mill-furnisher may have done his best not to 
build a mill that was capable of good work 
and would be satisfactory and profitable to 
its owners, but to fill his contract in such a 
way that he can get the largest possible profit 
from the job. There are scores of such mills 
in existence, and all-we wonder at is that 
more of them have not gone under. It is 
certainly only a question of time when the 
unlucky possessor of this sort of mill will be 
obliged to improve it, with the assistance of 
competent and honest men, or quit the busi- 
ness. The number of genuinely good roller 
mills is increasing too rapidly to allow per- 
manent prosperity to such miserable botch- 
work as some flour mills are witnesses of. 

These are some of the reasons why roller 
mills fail. None of them can be traced to 
any inherent defect of the system. For all 
of them the poor judgment or incompetency 
of some person or persons is responsible. 

The days of large profits in milling are 
probably passed. Mills are too numerous 
and competition too keen to allow of their 
return. But there are few favorably located, 
well equiped, well managed roller mills, with 
a good miller at the helm and a good business 
man in’ the office which cannot still make 
money enough to render it an object. 

And, as a class, the roller mills are more 
prosperous than the burr mills in almost 
every locality. Weassert this unhesitatingly 
because the facts bear us out. We do not 
know of a single instance where a burr mill 
has been able to compete successfully with a 
high-class roller mill in the hands of compe- 
tent men.—TZhe Roller Mill. 


“Youna gentlemen,” suid a lecturer in 
chemistry, coal exposed to the elements loses 
ten per cent. of its weight and power. ‘This 
is due to the alkali constituents of ” 

* But what if there’s a dog sleeping near 
the coal, Professor?” 

** None of your levity, young man; this is 
a serious matter.” 

“That’s what dad thought when 82 per 
cent. of his coal pile disappeared during three 
nights of exposure. Then he asked my advice 
as a student in chemistry, and I told him to 
buy adog. He bought adog with bay- window 
teeth and the springhalt in his upper lip, and 
now we don’t lose one per cent. of our coal a 
month, ‘Vhat’s the kind of practical chemist 
Iam, Now go on with your theory.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Ma Woe. Dunnam, Editor of * The Miller," 69 Mark Lane, 
and Henry F. Ginia & Co,, 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UnitED 
STATES MILLER, 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
We wish them 


to consider the receipt of » sample copy as a 


millors who are not subscribers, 


cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers, Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 


MILL 


2H The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing it in their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information | 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified | 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we | 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, | 
and will be highly appreciated. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 1, 1885, | 
‘To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

Tar UN ) STATES MILLER is now in its tenth 
year, and is a thoroughly establishes! and much | 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of | 
domestic and foreign subseribers, Itis sent monthly | 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. It is 
on file with the Se aries of American and 
European Boards of ‘Trade for inspection of mem: | 
bers. Aside from the above, thousands of saat! 
COPTES are sent out y month to flour mili owners | 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our columns, Every 
copy is mailed ina separate wrapper. Our ‘editions | 
have not been at any time since January, 1882, less | 
than 5,000 Copres each, and are frequently in excess 
of that (see affidavit below), We honestly believe | 
that the advertising columns of the UNirED Staves | 
MILLER will bring you turns in proportion 
tothe amount of mon ysted than any other 
tilling paper published, Advertisers that have tried | 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the results, 
Our stdvertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimutes, stating space needed, The subseription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year. Sample copy sent free when requested, We 
respectfully invite you to favor us with your patron- 
age. We shall be pleased to receive copies of your 
catalogues, and also trades items for publication 
free of charge’ Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

Yours truly, 
UNITED STATES MILLER, 
Hannison CAWKER, Publisher, 

“MI ads, Inserted orce for $2.00, or 
three times for $5.00, cash with order. 

“SITUATION WANTED" ads, 50 cents cach insertion, 
cash with order, 


Affidavit Concerning Circulation, 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, | .. 

MILWAUKEE County. {** 

EB. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of the 
United States Miller, & paper published in the iuter- 
est of the FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No, 124 Grand 
Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wis- 


ary, 1882, been less than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) copies 
per month; further, that it is his intention that it 
shall not jn the future be less than FIVE THOUSAND 
copies each and every month; further, that he has 
pald for regular newspaper postage atthe rate of two 
(2) cents per pound on domestic and Canadian news- 

aper mail for the years 1883 and 1884 the sum of: 
Riis, showing an average of $17.65 per month for 24 
months; the average weight of domestic and Cana- 
dian muil being 8&4 pounds per month and the total 
number of pounds of such newspaper mail sent out 
during the 24 months ending with December, 1884, be- 
ing 21,18 pounds, Six copies of the U. & Miller 
welgh about one pound. The above postage does not 
include postage paid on local or foreign papers, 


Or xcepted, 
ennee ERO E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
to before me this 7th day of 


G, MOWHORTER, 
Justice of the Peace, Milwaukee, Co., Wis. 


Bubseribed and sworn 
January, A 


Tue formal ceremonies of the dedication 
| of ¢he new board of trade building in Chica- 
go, took place April 29, 


R, A. DANLIKER, the American agent for 
the Reiff-Huber brand of bolting cloth has 
removed his office to No. 159 La Salle st., 
| Chicago, Ill. 


TRADE SCHOOLS.—The jealousy with which 
mechanics and artisans first regarded the 
schools established to teach young men trades 
seems to be dying out. Workmen are per- 
ceiving that the schools do not graduate 
enough men to crowd the ranks; they see. too, 
that by raising the average quality of work- 
manship the schools indirectly assist the 
movement in favor of increased wages. 


Tue markets have been very unsteady 
during the past month, owing to the rumors 
of war between England and Russia. The 
latest advices (May 1,) indicate that there 
will be a peaceable solution of the matters of 
difference which have so seriously threatened 
to disturb the affairs of Europe. In these 
days of civilization it seems far better to 
adjust disputes between nations by arbitra- 
tion than by war 


GerMas Turirr.—The Germans know 
how to make an honest penny as well as the | 
shrewdest citizens of this great Republic. 
The consuls in different parts of Europe 
complain that the sale of agricultural im- 
plements of American manufacture has de- 
plorably decreased. The reason why is to be 
found in the fact that our German cousins 
are willing to have us think for them, and 
ready to use the inventive genius of this 
country for their own gai.. Lower wages 
allow them to put on the market a good imi- 
tation of our reaping and threshing machines; 
and, if they follow the pattern so closely that | 
even the name of the American manufacturer | 
is copied, it only shows their high apprecia- 
tion of everything on this side of the water. 
| We feel complimented, of course, but we 
| also feel poorer. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION, 

From the most accurate figures which the 
UNITED Svares Miuver is able to obtain, 
the totalamount of wheat flour manufactured 
by the Milwaukee flouring mills from Janu- 
ary 1, 1885, to May 1, 1885, is 865,678 barrels, 
Some of the mills have run but a small por- 
tion of that time, and none have run all the 
timeatfull capacity. The Cream City Millhas 
lately been thoroughly overhauled and started 
up. The Centennial Mills have also been 
making some important changes and addi- 


consin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 
circulation of said paper has at no time since Janu- 


tions. All the mills are in good shape torun to 


| full capacity whenever the market demands. 


WATER WHEEL PLANT AT NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
FOR CENTRAL MILLING CO, 


On Page 20 we illustrate the setting of a 
85 feet Victor turbine in the mill of the 
Central Milling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
now nearly completed. This wheel is placed 
under about 65 feet head, and will develope 
about 1000 H. P., furnishing power for driv- 
ing the entire machinery of the mill includ- 
ing the elevator and also for moving cars. 
As will be seen, the wheel is placed in an 
iron flume at the bottom of a well sunk 
through solid rock, the water being conveyed 
to the wheel through an iron pen-stock, the 
connection between the pen-stock flume 
being provided with a valve for shutting off 
the water entirely from the wheel when ne- 
|cessary. Everything is of the most perfect 
}and durable construction, This mill will 
have a capacity of about 2000 bbls. daily, and 
is, we believe, the largest mill now in pro- 
cess of erection on the globe. The plans and 
programme for this mill were made by U. H. 
Odell, Milling Engineer for Stilwell & Bierce 
Mfg. Co. of Dayton, O., and it will be equip- 
ped with Odell’s ceiebrated roller mills, all 
of which together with the water wheel and 
iron work throughout the mill were furnished 
by them. The entire plant reflects great 
credit upon its owners and also upon Stilwell 
& Bierce Mfg. Co., whose reputation as man- 
ufucturers of flour mill machinery is world 
wide. : 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy 
of the Fifty-second Annual Report of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Trade by Secretary Geo. L, Buzby. 

We have just received a copy of NUMBER SEVEN- 
TEEN Of OGILYIE'S POPULAR READING—price only 30 
cents—containing the following seyen stories—all 
complete—the price of EACH ONE of which, if issued 
in book form, would be 75 cents to $1.50: ‘The Cloven 
Foot,"’ by Miss M Braddon; “Calamity Jane,” by 
Reckless Ralph; “The Young Heiress," by Edward 
Kirk; “Viviene,” by a popular author; “Foiled,” by 
Mrs. M. A. Holt; “See-Saw, Marjorie Daw," by, a po- 
pular author; ‘Ninety-nine Readings and Recita- 
tions,” by J. 8. Ogilivie, 

We have received from the U, 8*Department of 
Agriculture a copy of the “Report of |the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1884," and also “The first 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry."’ 


Tne weekly review of the flour product of 
Minneapolis by The Northwestern Miller for 
its issue of May 1, is as follows: The mills 
are not unduly crowding matters. The run 
last week was a strong one and the output 
was raised to a point only exceeded at the 
busiest time last fall. Out of eighteen mills, 
ten showed an increase in output and eight 
a decrease, there being among the former 
some of the larger mills, The flour produc- 
tion for the week ending Saturday was 142,- 
886 barrels, against 182,200 barrels for the 
preceding week and 103,875 barrels during 
the corresponding time in 1884. On Wednes- 
day twenty-one mills were running with a 
strong feed and it is quite probable that they 
will do as well as last week. For several 
| days past less inconvenience has been ex- 
| perienced from wheat grinding “tough.” 
| The markets have shown a fair improve- 
ment during the week, not so much in ad- 
vanced quotations as a disposition on the 
part of buyers to take hold, They cannot 
be said to be doing so freely. as yet, as all are 
waiting for the outcome of the European en- 
tanglement. Notwithstanding this feeling 


of suspense nearly all buyers are taking 
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some goods, evidently thinking that if war 
is declared the advance will be much greater 
than the decline if peace be maintained. 

The receipts were: Wheat, 559,600 bushels; 
flour, 145,488 barrels; wheat in store, Minnea- 
polis. 3,504,794 bushels; St. Paul, 916,500 bush- 
els; Duluth, 6,484,846 bushels. 


NEWS. 


A roller flour mill is being erected at Capetown, 
Africa, 


A small mill is to be built this spring, at Fairbank, 
Dakota. 

Wilson & Seaver have purchased Crowley's mill at 
Brookville, Ks. 

A Keusler & Co, have bought M. Grossheart’s mill 
at Kansas City, 0. 

‘The Ypsilanti Machine Works will shortly introduce 
“a new roller mill. 

James Wise & Co. have bought R. Torrence’s mill 
at Rockport, Ky. 

Williams & Winchester have bought out Horton & 
Sons, at Palmyra, Wis, 

The Karnard & Leas Manufacturing Company now 
builds the Gordon reel. 

‘The Greenwood Milling Co. succeed J. W. Hoover & 
Co., at Greenwood, Mo. 

Staler & Kugler, Center Valley, Pa., have been 
boug it out by Stahler & Ruiker. 

Thiers, Kuegle & Co. succeed C. Thiers & Son in the 
milling business at Columbiana, O. 

The Sweetwater, Tenn., flour mill was burned April 
10. Loss $30,000; insurance $15,000. 

Flour mills will, probably, soon be erected at Leid- 
erville, Tenn,, and Dyersburg, Tenn, 

John L, Lewis is contemplating the erection of a 
large oat meal mill at Grand Forks, Dak. 

The Pillsbury B mill in Minneapolis, will probably 
be ready to start up about the middle of May. 

L. M. Powers, Ottumwa, [owa, is putting in rolls 
furnished by the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 

In the new Pillsbury B Mill there will be no bran- 
dusters; centrifugal reels will be used instead, 

The Morse bolt is about to be introduced in New 
York mills, a large number having been ordered. 

The mill of the Eldred Milling Company, at Jackson, 
Mich , is gearly completed, It will start up in May. 

‘The Garden City Millfurnishing Company, is having 
quite a large demand for its machines from Europe. 

James Ellis & Co., flour merchants at Bradford, Pa., 
with liabilities of $300,000, have suspended payment. 

‘The Case Mfg. Co, Columbus, O., have an ord»r for1 
No. 1 double purifier, from Langton & Co., Melissa,Tex, 


Leck Bros., of Bockenheim, Germany, have shipped 
a roller mill outfit to Jekaterenburg, in Siberia, Rus- 
sia. 


Robert Flickinger, Atchison, Kans., is putting ina 
No. 1 single purifier from The Case Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, 0. 


Kuehne's dust-collector is said to have proved suc- 
cessful. B. F,Gump, of Chicago, manufactures the 
machine. 


Giblin hand fire-grenades did good work recently 
in the flour mill at Barron, Wis. No mill should be 
without them, 


Kaestner & Co., of Chicago, will soon have a roller 
mill on the market, which is expected to develop an 
enormous capacity, 


A grain-cleaning machine, with an emery cone and 
rubber case, has been tried in Chicago, and, it is said, 
has proved successful. 


‘The Dehner & Weurpel Mill Building Co., St. Louis, 
has'plaved an order with the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus 
O., for 5 pairs of rolls, 

The Red River Valley Elevator Co. (office if Minne- 
apolis), will erect twelve elevators of 30,000 bushels 
capacity each, this year. 

‘Thereare at present about 6,300,000 bushels of wheat 
stored in elevators, vessels ete., in Duluth, awaiting 
the opening of navigation, 

‘The Champion Mill Co., has bébn incorporated with 
a capital of $1,000,000 for the manufacture and sale of 


flour, feed, ete., in New York City, 


The Throop Grain Cleaner Company, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., is about to manufacture an English dust-collector, 
for which it has American rights. 


The Pillsbury B Mill will be lighted by electric light. 
Incandescent burners will be placed in positions so as 
to render hand-lights unnecessary. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have closed con- 
tract with W.H. Dickson, Martel, 0., for all the neces- 
sary machines for a 60-bbIs. full roller mill. 


‘The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., have an additional 
order from ©. BE. Buck, Richmond, Va., for 2 pairs 
rolls with patent automatic feed. 


A pickerel forty-four inches in length and weigh- 
ing tw nty-flve and one-half pounds, was shot in the 
Montello, Wis., mill-pond by D. 8. Perkins 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an additional 
order for five automatic feed boxes, from I. A. Shella- 
barger & Decatur, IIL, for their smith purifiers, 


Itis rumored thata roller mill isto be manufactured 
at Silver Creek, N. Y., and thatthe works lately occu- 
pled by McNeil & Spaulding will be used for that pur- 
pose. 


* W.N. Potts & Co. are rebuilding the Bonanza Mills 
burned last October at Richmond, Ky. The new mill 
will cost about $30,000 and huve a capacity of 130 bbls. 
per day. 

John Finch has overcome the principal difficulties 
in connection with the Ortmann dust-collector, which 
has been secured by the Knickerbocker Company of 
Jackson, Mich. 


The new flour mill to be erected at Duluth, Minn., 
will be a very large one and as complete and perfect 
in detail as modern skill can make it. That is the re- 
port any way. 


Henry ©. Yaeger, late of Kane, Ill., has purchased 
the 400-barrels flour mill at Carlinville, Ill., owned by 
Weir Bros. It willbe overhauled and started up again 
as soon ag possible, 


The Wilford & Northway Manufacturing Co. of Min- 
neapolis, is introducing a new roller mill, with six- 
inch rolls and belt drive. One of the machines is 
working in theCrown Roller Mill, Minneapolis. 


Fond du Lac papers report that Caspar & Sons, mil- 
lers at Calvary, Wis., made an ass gnment to John 
Reinig, of Fond du Lac. The liabilities are not fully 
reported, but are estimated at from $12,000 to $18,000; 
assets about $10,000. 


A boy named Fred. Cummers, while assisting to put 
on a belt in Stevens mill at Tustin, Mich., had his 
clothing caught in # rapidly revolving shaft, and was 
horribly mangled, His death was instantaneous, 


The citizens of Lamberton, Redwood Oo., Minn., of- 
fer a bonus of $2,000 to any one who will build a 100- 
barrels roller flour mill at that place. Gommunica- 
tions should be addressed to F, Ries, Lamberton, Mina 


One of the Phoenix Works (Minneapolis) three-high 
screenings roller mills has been ordered by G. V, 
Hecker & Co., of New York, This machine has the 
only practical belt-drive fora three-high roller mill yet 
introduced. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have an order from 
the La Grange Milling Co., La Grange, Ind,, for one 
5-reel scalping chest, and one “Case” centr fugal reel; 
also an additional order from H, L, Smith & Co., Law- 
rence Kans., for rolls. 


OC. McRoberts, head miller for Duchel Bros., Scio, 
Mich., writes the Case Mfg, Co,: I have run the mill 
alone for 1 week, bought the wheat, packed the flour, 
and ground 28 bushels of wheat per hour; we have 
the best running mill on the Huron River.” 


New milling enterprises are contemplated at Athens, 
Ga,; Stewartsville, Ky.; Jackson, Ga.; Sharpe, Ky.; 
Hillsborough, Texus; Loretto, Tenn.; Onancook, Va.; 
Palatka, Fla.; Coopertown, Tenn.; Liberty, Va.; Ap- 
pling, Ga.; Augusta, Ky.; Corning, Ark ; Stone 
Mount, Ga.; and Newmansyille, Fla. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0., have orders from 
the Fleniken Turbine Co., Dubuque, lowa, for 8 pairs 
rolls for Henry Meder, Mederville, lowa; and 8 pairs 
for J. H. Carnell, Correctionville, lowa—all with pat- 
ent’ automatic feed; also from W. 'T. Pyne, Louis- 
ville, Ky., who has placed an additioial order with 
the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, for rolls to be shipped 
T. J. Morris, Bowling Green, Ky. 


It appears from carefully collected statistics that 
the total number of boiler explosions in the United 
States in 1884 was 152, by which 354 people were killed 
and 261 others injured. This number falls slightly 


below that of the preceding year. The saw mill boil- 
er is down for 56 of the explosions. The percentage 
in’ 1884 wus 87 per cent. of all the explosions, instead 
of over 40 per cent. of the year before. There was « 
falling off of two in the number of locomotive boiler 
explosions from the record of the preceding year. 


Burnep.—April #. W. J, Phelps’ mill at Millers Falls 
Mass.—loss $5,000, insurance $4,000; April 10, the mills 
at Sweet Water, Tenn.—loss $30,000, insurance $15,000; 
March 9, EB. J. Ross' mill at Empire, Il.—loss about 
$10,000; April6, Ed. Melchur's mill, near Reading, Pa, 
—loss about $10,000, insurance $5,000; April, Rohe- 
bach Bros’, mill at Bowers Station, Pa.—loss $15,000, 
insurance $6,000; April 18, Joseph Harps’ mill, near 
Ellerton, Md.—loss $6,000, no insurance; April 13, Tay: 
lor's mill at Mt.Pleasant, lowa—loss $12,000, insurance 
$5,000; Baden & Nelson's mill near Stillwater, Minn., 
April 14, 108s about $8,000, insurance $3,500. 


About two years ago The Case Mtg, Co., Columbus, 
0., furnished M. E. Moore, of Waterville, Kas., 0 
complete outfit of breaks, rolls; purifiers, ete, for a 
full roller mill on the “Case” system. A few weeks 
ago the mill was destroyed by fire. Mr. Moore con- 
cluded to rebuild his mill, and being well pleased with 
the Case machinery, he has again placed his order 
with the same company for a complete outfit of 
breaks, rolls, purifiers, scalpers, ete., for the new mill, 
which speaks well for the Case machinery. 


The Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
have received the following orders the past month; 
From A. L, Strang Co., Omaha, Neb., for rolls, purifl- 
ers, centrifugal reels, scalping reels, bolting reels, 
ete., for a complete gradual reduction mill on the 
“Case” system, using 10 pairs rolls; from Dehner 
Weurpel Mill-building Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 5 pairs 
of rolls with patent automatic feed; from H. Smith 
& Co., Gratton, Wis., for 2 pairs rolls, with patent au- 
tomatic feed; from Johnson & Wentfinger, Jefferson, 
Wis., fora full line of breaks, rolls, purifiers, scalpers, 


| centrifugals, and bolting reels, and all necessary ma- 


chinery for a complete gradual reduction mill on the 
“Oase”’ system; an additional order for 1 pair rolls, 
with patent automatic feed, from H.C. Smith & Co, 
Lawrence, Kas; from J. A. Parker & Cu., Terre Haute, 
Ind., for rollsto be shipped to Eaton & Parks, Sullivan, 
Ind.; from Sinker, Davis & Co, Indianapolis, Ind., 2 
additional pairs of rolls for the Zrystal Palace Mill- 
ing Co., Wethertord, Tex.; from the Lehman Grind- 
ing Disk Co,, Kansas City, Mo., for 4 pairs of rolls with 
patent automatic feed, for Bowman Bros., Dale & Co., 
Pawnee Rock, Kas.; they have also been awarded 
the contract of the Carmel! Milling Co., Carmel, Ind. 
for a full outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers, centrifugal 
reels, bolting reels, and all necessary machinery fora 
complete reduction mill on the Case” system, using 
12 pairs of rolls; the contract of Wm. Rathman, Union- 
town, Ky., for a complete outfit of brenks, rolls, puri- 
flers, centrifugal reels, scalping reels, &c., for a full 
roller mill on the “Case” system; the contract of 
Poorman Bros,, Anthony, Kas., for all the necessary 
machinery for a complete roller mill on the "Case'' 
system, using 12 pairs rolls with patent automatic 
feed. \ 


He Coutpn’y MAKE rr ouT.—The pro- 
prletor of a tannery, having erected a build- 
ng on the main street for the sale of his 
leather, the purchase of his hides, ete., be- 
gan to consider what kind of a sign would be 
most attractive. At last what he thought a 
happy idea struck him. He bored an auger- 
hole through the door-post and stuck a calf’s 
tail into it, with the bushy end flaunting out. 
After a while he noticed a grave-looking per- 
son standing near the door, with spectacles 


on, gazing intently at the sign. So long did 
he gaze that ppely the tanner stepped out 
and addressed the individual; 


“Good morning!” 

“Morning,” replied the man without moy- 
ing his eyes from the sign. 

“You want to buy leather?” “No.” 

‘Want to sell hides?” “No.” 

*‘Are you a farmer?” ‘No,’ 

“Are you a merchant??? ‘*No,” 

“‘Lawer?”? ‘No,’ 

“Doctor?” “No,” 

‘“‘Minister?”’ **No.” 

‘What in thunder are you?” 

“Ym a philosopher. ‘I’ve been standing 
here half an hour trying to decide how that 
calf Got through that auger-hole, and for the 
life of me I can’t make it out!""—Hvery Othe" 
Saturday. 
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1TEMS OF INTEREST. 


HEALING Provertixs oF WATER.—There 
is no remedy of such general application and 
none so easily attainable as water, and yet 
nine persons in ten will passit by in an emer- 
gency to seek for something of less efficacy. 
There are but few cases of illness where water 
should not occupy the highest place asa rem- 
edial agent. A strip of flannel or a napkin, 
folded lengthwise and wrung out of hot water 
and applied around the neck of a child that 
has the croup will usually bring relief in ten 
minutes. A towel folded several times and 
quickly wrung out of hot water, and applied 
over the seat of the pain in toothache orneu- 
ralgia will generally afford prompt relief. 
This treatment in colic works like magic. We 
have known cases that have resisted other 
treatment for hours yield to this in ten min- 
utes. There is nothing that will so promptly 
cut short a congestion of the lungs, sore- 
throat, or rheumatism, as hot water when ap- 
plied promptly and thoroughly. Pieces of 
cotton bafting dipped in hot water, and kept 
applied to all sores and new cuts, bruises and 
sprains, is the treatment now generally adopt- 
edin hospitals. Sprained ankle has been cured 
in an hour by showe ing it with hot water, 
poured from a hight of ten feet. Tepid water 
acts promptly as an emetic, and hot water 
taken freely half an hour before bed-time is 
the best of cathartics in the case of constipa- 
tion, while it has a most soothing effect on the 
stomach and bowels. This treatment con- 
tinued for a few months, with proper atten- 
tion to diet, will alleviate any case of dyspep- 
sia. 

Sue Cost Her Weieut tN GoLp.—Mrs. 
Jesus Costro, an aged Mexican lady, now re- 
siding at American Flag, in the Santa Catili- 
na mountains, is perhaps the only woman who, 
literally speaking cost her husband her weight 
in gold. It is said that in the early gold-dig- 
ing days of California, she was a resident of 
Sonora, in which state she was born and grew 
to womanhood. When about the age of 17a 
paternal uncle, but a few years her senior, 
returned with his companions, gold-laden, 
from the El Dorado of the West, and became 
desperately enamored of her. He sought her 
hand in marriage and was accepted, but the 
church refused, because of the near relation- 
ship existing between them, to solemnize the 
marriage, Persuasion being in vain, he tried 
the power of gold to win the church his way, 
and succeeded only by the payment of her 
weight in gold. She at the time weighed 117 
pounds, and against her in the seales the 
glitteriug dust was shoveled. Her affianced 
husband still had sufficient of this world’s 
goods to provide a comfortable home, and 
they were married. They lived happily to- 
gether, and she bore to her husband eleven 
children. In the course of years he died and 
she married again, Mr. Castro being her sec- 
ond husband. The above isa fact, and not 
fiction, as living witnesses can prove.—Zue- 
son Star. 

ELEecrric BoiLeR CLEANERS.—Electricity 
is being advantageously applied in Calais for 
removing the incrustations from boilers, Two 
poles of a battery of ten to twelve Bunsen 
elements are applied to the ends of the boilers, 
and after 30 to 40 hours the deposits fall from 
the sides to the bottom. When a boiler has 
been thus cleared the formation of new de- 
posits:may be prevented by applying a much 


less energetic current under the same condi- 
tions.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

AN Atlanta, Ga., man claims to have dis- 
covered a new principle in hydraulics that 
will revolutionize pumping. Hitherto it has 
been an established belief that water will not 
rise in a vacuum to a hight of more than 38 
feet. For that reason pumps are generally 
set within 26 feet of the water. By the new 
discovery the pumping machinery can be put 
on the surface of the earth, and as far from 
the water as is necessary. The inventor 
claims to have pumped water out of an arte- 
sian well in Texas 600 feet deep. 

Tux remarkable telegraphic apparatus re- 
cently devised by Messrs. Hathaway and Lin- 
Ville, of Philadelphia, is astriking illustration 
of the constant progression and development 
of human ingenuity. This machine renders 
telegraphy as simple as operating a writing- 
machine, and it promises to revolutionize the 
telegraph business. With it there is no use 
for the expert telegrapher, as any one who 
can operate an ordinary type-writer can send 
messages. In front, it is like a type-writer, 
the letters and numerals standing up on ele- 
vated keys. The keys start variously gradu- 
ated currents of electricity which traverse the 
connecting wire, sometimes meeting and 
passing in opposite directions. The touch- 
ing of a key produces a letter on the paper of 
both the sending and receiving instruments, 
for both are alike. Each machine serves for 
either use, and can be worked as fast as a 
skillful type-writer operator can touch the 
keys. One great advantage is, the message 
cannot be read by sound, thus securing pri- 
vacy. It is applicable to any system of wire 
communication and is capable of working 
with any number of tributaries. A company 
has been formed in Philadelphia to control the 
patents, and $2,000,000 of capital stock has 
been issued, but no shares are for sale. The 
president is Mr. Thomas Cochran, of Phila- 
delphia, who has given assurance that the 
details published regarding the invention are 
substantially correct.—Bradstreet’s. 


Tue LuMBER TRADE IN 1884.—The North- 
western Lumberman has collected elaborate 
statistics of the production of white pine lum- 
ber in the Northwest, giving the output of 
nearly every mill last year, The total produc- 
tion for twelve years is given as follows, in 
thousands of feet: 


It appears from this that the production 
last year was four per cent, more than the 
year before, but in some of the lumber dis- 
tricts only a comparatively small part of the 
year’s production was marketed. 

Tue latest experiment in the organization 
of industry comes from Kusgia, where the 
employes at the large engineering works 
belonging to the firm of Struve & Co. have 
recently been planted in a complete settle- 
ment somewhat like Pullman City in the state 
of Illinois, The workmen, of whom there 
are between 3,500 and 4,000, are all lodged 
in small cottages, most of which are made 
to accommodate two families only, while the 
public institutions of the colony include a 
refectory, a laundry, a hospital, a benefit so- 
ciety; but charity in any other form is quite 


unknown in the place. The co-operative 
society pays a flourishing dividend. Tt would 
be curious if Russia, which is a survival of 
the past in its village communities of an ag- 
ricultural type, were also to be a pioneer of 
the future in village communities of an in- 
dustrial type. 

Tue Best ToOL ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST.— 
Practically, the price paid for the tool which 
will do the work in the best and cheapest 
manner is of no consequence. The difference 
between the lowest priced machine tool to be 
found in the country and the best one which 
money can buy fora given purpose, is so small 
compared with the difference in the amount 
and quality of the product, as to make the 
first cost an entirely secondary consideration. 

AN English oflicer, who has seen service in 

dgypt. states that the food of the Arabian 

horse consists of six pounds of barley, which 
is given at sunset. This custom seems to 
agree with the animal, and it enables his 
owner to carry in a bag food enough—sixty 
pounds—for a ten days’ journey across the 
desert. The stomach of the horse is small, 
and for this reason it is the custom in agri- 
tural countries to give him three mealsa day. 
Butin Arabia they make a virtue of necessity. 
Fast is broken but once in 24 hours. 


A DIAMOND WEIGHING NEARLY 200 Kar- 
AtTs.—In a small morocco case in the New- 
York office of D. L. Van Moppes, the diamond 
merchant, lay a crystaline lump yesterday, 
which was almost pure white, save for a yel- 
lowish tinge toward the extreme a gles. It 
was a diamond which probably contains the 
finest material and is of the most perfect 
shape of all diamonds approaching its size in 
the world and certainly in America. It tipped 
the dainty little scales at the extraordinary 
weight of 192 karats. It comes from the Kim- 
berly mine of the South African diamond fields 
and has been in the possession of the firm for 
some time. The elder Van Moppes of Paris 
sent the stone to America for exhibition mere- 
ly, as no price has been setupon it. Holding 
it up to the light its wonderful beauty, even in 
its uncut state, was seen. Its crystaline form 
is perfect, the sharp points only having been 
ground off to guard against the danger of 
fracture from a sudden fall. Save for one 
minute speck close to the surface it is flawless 
as far as can be judged at present, and its per- 
fect shape will allow it to be cut to extreme 
advantage so that the loss will be in the 
neighborhood of 70 or 80 karats, and the cut 
stone will therefore weigh about 110 to 115 
karats. The parent house of Van Moppes is 
in Paris, but the cutting house is in Amster- 
dam, where many men are employed; here it 
is likely this stone will be cut.—N. Y. Tribune, 
April 20. 


HOW GOOD BREAD 18 MADE. 

The Boston woman who wrote this homily 
on the bread question seems to know pre- 
cisely what she is talking about. Hear her: 

“Why any one who has been busy since 
last summer in making the bread needed in 
a family of any size could fail to solve that 
problem [am unable to comprehend. I was 


taught to make bread many years ago, by a 
grandmother who was a lady of the olden 
time. A life of happiness, and, much of the 
time, of prosperity, so filled my days that 
my bread knowledge was not called in ques- 
tion for many years, except to name the 


faults I would find with it if we made a 
change of cooks and the texture varied. 

“At last a change came for me in life, and 
to help keep our home I received a few young 
ladies into it for educational purposes. With 
a good deal of the practical about me, I soon 
decided that those girls should have added 
to their studies as much of a knowledge of 
cooking as I could crowd in without too 
greata pressure. ‘The first step was bread- 
making, and from Jan. 1 until they went 
home in June they made all the bread we 
used, each taking a week. There were fou, 
of them, and every morning during those 
months we had, as had always been the habit, 
warm rolls on the table as well as cold bread. 
I can not recall the loss of one batch of 
bread from any cause, or poor bread during 
that time. Previous to that time I had taken 
some charge of bread myself. as it had 
seemed wise to train less expensive servants 
than we formerly employed. This gave me 
fresh experience. 

“Tt was our never-failing hot home-made 
rolls that inspired the girls with a desire to 
excel in that line, and the work was volun- 
tary with them, not required. Soon, how- 
ever, there was a strife as to which did excel. 
I always was sure what the result would be, 
because rules acquired by observation were 
held to. The average heat of a kitchen 
during hours when a good fire is in use can 
soon be learned. Compressed yeast is far 
quicker in its effects than old fashioned 
yeast, and as that was used we could count 
accurately upon the results. About 5 p. mM. 
@ sponge was set with two quarts of all milk, 
or half water, as the case might be. Flour 
was sifted in a deep bowl; and the milk was 
lukewarm. In a little of the hot water was 
melted a tablespoonful of butter, » small 
tablespoonful of sugar, and an even tea- 
spoon-ful of salt. In the centre of the sifted 
flour this was stirred until enough was wet 
for a sponge, the yeast added. Two hours 
later, the sponge was light and the bread 
kneaded, a work of but a few moments. I 
always sat by the table to suggest from time 
to time. 

“Just before retiring, after an hour or 
more with studies, say 9 P. M., two smal] 
pans, holding eight to ten rolls each, were 
buttered and filled. The rolls made less 
than half the size wished when baked, to 
allow for rising, and consequently placed 
some distance apart. These pans were placed 
in the ice-chest, or in the store-room if freez- 
ing weather. The cook merely had to take 
them to the kitchen in the morning, and 
while her oven was heating the warmth of 
the kitchen would soon bring the rolls to the 
exact condition for baking. The remaining 
dough was kept on ice, or below freezing 
point, and used for a night ortwo. Bread 
once light can not be made heavy or injured 
by cold, neither need it be sour. I never 
used an atom of soda to sweeten sour bread. 
These ideas are given for winter use. Spring 
and summer heat requires a change of hours. 
Thad never failed in securing good bread 
from servants, but [ do make it a rule to 
give personal attention to it fora month, and 
the habits thus formed remain. I don’t mean 
by this that I make it, for I do not, but I sit 
by and have all done carefully. 

“Now about the oven, as the best bread 
can be spoiled there: It must be a habit to 
brush out all the places where ashes can col- 
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let at least once a week. An ordinary sized 
loaf of bread requires about an hour to bake. 
Coal should never be heaped to the lids, as 
the oven does not heat as well; evenly filled 
as high as the fire brick is enough; dampers 
adjusted, time watched, and rolls are ready 
in twenty minutes; bread from an hour to an 
hour and a half, depending upon the quick- 
ness of oven. No machine need be invented 
to take the place of common sense, and that, 
in full exercise with a person who is me- 
thodical, solves the problem. Your bread 
under such culture will run as regularly as 
your clock, providing that these conditions are 
enforced. It is natural to try an oven with 
the hand, but raising the lid of the range 
will tell me any moment whether that is a 
fire I can bake with or not, and just how 
long I can rely upon it, for it is better not to 
add coal during the process of baking.” 


NONSENSE, 

NoSimiLarirry.—* Darling,” he said, as he 
tried to tickle his wife under the chin, ‘why 
am I like the moon?” 

“ You are not like the moon, John Henry, in 
any particular.” 

“Why, how do you make that out, my dear?” 

‘ Because the moon has been full but twice 
this month.” 

He says that isn’t the right answer. 

EFFECT OF EATING Pre.—Jones— A queer 
thing happened in New York the other day. 
A horse stole three pies from a baker’s wagon 
and ate them.” 

Smith— I should like to have seen that 
baker. He must have been astonished.” 

“Astonished! He was mad; in fact driven 
to desperation.” 

““Why, what about?” 

“The loss.” 

“The loss of the pies?” 

“No; of the horse. 1t was the only one he 
had.” 

‘‘ Wao left that @oor open?” growled Mr. 
Dinkle, looking up from his desk one of those 
freezing days last winter. 

‘I did,” answered the new office boy. 

“Can’t you ever learn to shut a door?” 

‘* T s’pose so, sir.” 

“Well, why in thunder don’t you @o it?” 

“Tm goin’ to; but you see I’m new yet, 
and I had so much to learn that I thought ’d 
leave the door be till along toward the last.” 

‘GOING with your bride to select your table 
ware, are-you? Well, young man, let me give 
youahint. Buy light cups and small plates; 
Many a man and wife have been seriously in- 
jured in a dispute by big plates.” And old 
Mr. Budger chuckled and rubbed his head, 
and the happy couple passed on. 

His QUALIFICAT10NS.—' Here’s a musical 
salesmin advertised for. Why don’t you ap- 
ply, Ned?” 

“IT? Why, U'm not musical.” 

“Perhaps not; but I notice that you can 
blow your own horn, you’re familiar with bars, 
you are always giving notes and all the rest.” 

In 1850 Elder Littlejohn offered up the fol- 
lowing original prayer, which, though intend- 
ed for Indiana, will fit other states: ‘*O, Lord! 
there is great wickedness and much drunken- 
ness in our young and rising towns. There- 
fore, O Lord, we crave Thy blessing. Now, 
Milwaukee, just sprung up, is bad; Chicago, 
another mushroom, is worse. Yet do Thou, 


Lord, bless and improve them. Then, there 
is Michigan City, a place of sand and whisky, 
and La Porte of mud and wickedness; and in- 
deed they need Thy blessing. And there is 
South Bend, and also Niles, where they think 
themselves righteous, but they are full of 
rum-holes and rottenness. Lord, they need 
Thy blessing. And here in Mishawaka, which 
boasts itself something, but has nothing but 
self-righteousness, good Lord, open its eyes, 
that it may receive Thy blessing. Then we 
have Elkhart, and Bristol, and Mottville, lit- 
tle things, but wicked. Do, Lord, bless them. 
[Then pausing for breath and raising his voice 
to the highest pitch.] And, lastly, then, dear, 
good Lord, even bless Constantine,where Gov. 
Barry sells whiskey at three cents a glass. 
Amen.” 


Noxra’s BALANCE.—Last summer, during 
the excitement owing to bank failure’ in In- 
dianapolis, I was watching the anxious crowd 
besieging the doors of a bank that was sup- 
posed to be in danger, when I overheard the 
following dialogue between an Irish woman 
and her husband: 

‘* Nora, dhraw yer money out.” 

“ An’ shure, Patrick, I won’t.”” 

“But, Nora, you musht dhraw it out.” 

“Faithan’ I won’tdraw me money outatall.”” 

‘** Nora, an’ don’t yees know they’ll lose yer 
money for yees ef yees don’t dhraw it out.” 

‘An’ shure, Patrick, ain’t they better able 
to lose it than we are?” 

Patrick was evidently overpowered with 
this last astonishing and unanswerable argu- 
ment, and they both left the scene apparently 
satisfied. Fortunately the bank survived the 
pressure, and its ability to lose Nora’s balanee 
was not practically tested.—Hditor’s Drawer, 
in Harper's Magazine for May. , 


A BAD Break,—Sam. Peterby, a merchant 
from the interior, while attending the Mardi 
Gras festival at Galveston, united business 
with pleasure by purchasing a bill of goods 
from a prominent firm. Ie was very politely 
received, and one of the proprietors showed 
him over the immense store. On reaching 
the fourth floor the customer perceived a 
speaking tube on the wall, the first thing of 
the kind he had ever seen. 

‘* What is that?” he asked. 

“Oh, that is a speaking tube; it is a great 
convenience. We can converse with clerks 
on the first floor without the trouble of going 
down stairs.” 

‘*Oan they hear what you say through that?”’ 
asked the visitor, 

“Certainly; and they can reply at the same 
time.” 

** You don’t say so!” exclaimed the visitor. 
“May I talk through it!” 

““Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

The visitor put his mouth to the speaking 
tube and asked: ‘‘Are Sam, Peterby’s goods 
packed up yet?” 

The people in the office must have supposed 
it was somebody else speaking, for a moment 
later the distinct reply came back: ‘No. We 
have not packed them up yet. We are wait- 
ing fora telegram from his town. We be- 
lieve he is a slippery cuss.” 

Tableau.--Teaas Siftings. 


Isn’r it awful?” cried Julia, as a dog in 
the agony of fright went scurrying past with 
a kettle tied to his tail. ‘‘Yes, indeed,’’ re- 
plied Jones, ‘I guess there won’t be much 
left of the kittle.” 
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LADING. 

Last Saturday’s N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
(April 25) says: The correspondence which 
has been for some time in progress between 
the special committee of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange and the Liverpool Shipown- 
ers’ Association regarding the bill of lading 
adopted by the Exchange, in which the Liver- 
pool Association sought to introduce various 
modifications, has borne substantial fruit in 
producing full accord between the two bodies. 
The Board of Managers of the Produce Ex- 
change yesterday approved the modified form 
agreed on as the resultof this correspondence, 
but continued the special committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Gustav Schwab, chairman, 
David Bingham and Charles F, Wreaks, sec- 
retary, with power to make further modifica- 
tions and to correspond with other bodies in 
order to secure their co-operation in the adop- 
tion of the bill. We have already stated that 
the special committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, with which the New York committee 
have been in correspondence, have practically 
resolved on making their adhesion to the form, 
so far as through bills are concerned, giving 
further consideration to the form of a lake 
bill. 

The modifications of the Produce Ex- 
change bill, as compared with its original, 
adopted at the ‘Conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations,” are very considerable, but 
the changes now made are not numerous nor 
fundamental, though some are rather impor- 
tant. The first is the introduction in the 
clause stipulating for delivery at the port, of 
the words ‘or as near thereto as she may 
safely get,” the insertion of which is optional 


the carrier’s option. The clause giving the 
carrier liberty to convey goods in lighters to 
and from the ship at the risk of the owners 
of the goods, is varied somewhat in form. 
The carrier’s exemptions for loss or damage 
are enlarged by the inclusion of “causes be- 
yond his control, riots, strikes, or stoppages 
of labor, heating,’ errors or insufficiency of 
marks, numbers, address, or description (the 
absence of these marks, ete., was already pro- 
vided for); “risk of craft, hulk or tranship- 
ment.” The loss by fire, is further defined 
as an excepted risk “wheresoever occurring,” 
and the exemption from liability on account 
of latent defects, ete., in hull and machinery, 
is extended to “appurtenances.” It is stipu- 
lated that “the holder of the bill of lading” 
shall be bound by its conditions on accept- 
ance, as well as the shipper, owner, and con- | 
signee of the goods, as fully as if signed by 
them. Finally; the clause specifying the 
number of bills issued concludes with the pro- 
viso: “One of which being accomplished, and | 
given up to the carrier, the others to stand void.” | 
The words in ftalic letters are new. 


MILLING PATENTS. 


‘The following list of patents relating to milling in- , 
terests granted bythe U. 8, Patent Office, dur.ng the 
past month, is specially reported by Stout & Under- f 
wood, Solicitors of Patents, 66 Wisconsin st,, Milwau- | 
kee, who willsend a copy of any patent named to any | 
address on receipt of 60 cents. | 

Issue of Mar-h 31, 1885.—No 314,571—Bag-holder, W. | 
B. Emmons, Pettisville, Ohio; 314,627—Feed Regulator 
for roller mills, B. M. Tatlow, Hannibal, Mo.; 314,668— | 
Blast-regulator for grain separators. J. Grabe, New- | 
ark, Ohio; 314,770—Bag-holder, W. Yerdon, Port Plain, | 
N. Y.; 314,776—Machine for dressing millstones, I. B. 


Baker, Port Allegheny, Pa.; 314,844—Pulp Grinders, 
W. H. Howell, Thorold, Ont.; 814,850—Apparatus 
for crushing and Grinding malt, ete., E. Kanfield, 
Pittsburg. Pa.; 814,977—Mill-stone Dress, J. R. Price, 
Hickory, Miss, 

Issue of April 7, 1885,.—No. 315 143—Machine for 
breaking wheat, H. Hudson and 8, M. Tobey, Salinas, 
Cal,; 815,146—Pulverizing Apparatus, W.A. Koneman 
and H. H. Sevville, Chicago, Tll.; 315,155—Wheat Scour- 
er, T. Me. Ouddin, St. Louis, and A. F. Shearlock, Fes- 
tus, Mo.; 815,201—Roller Mill, J, L. Wilford, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; Re-issue, No. 10,679--Roller Grinding Mill, 
F, Wegmann, Zurich, Switzerland, 

Issue of April 14, 1885,—No. 315,508—Grain Dryer, BE. 
W. Johnson, Trumansburg, N. Y.; 315,623—Grain- 
cleaner, F. M. Lynett, Toronto, Ont.;  315,585— 
Grain Meter, BE. N, Williamson, Lodge, Tll,; 315,588— 
Green corn outting-machine, A. P. Wood and W. E. 
Lindsey, Baltimore, Md.; 815,68, Grain-measuring 
Apparatus, O. P and Q. E. Wagner, Pontiac, Ill. 

Issue of April 21, 1885.—No. 815,906—Machine for 
Cleaning Grain, M. D. Beardslee, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
$15,07—Grain-scourer, M. D. Beardslee, Milwaukee 
$16,063-—Grain-cleaning and Drying Machine, J. 
Ritchie, Liverpool, Eng.; 316,068—Screening Appara- 
tus, O. Schlickeysin, Berlin, Germany. 
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The Principles of Mechanism and Machinery of Trans- 
mission: 
Comprising the principles of mechanism, wheels, and pulleys, strength ond 
proporkion of shafts, coupling of shafts, and engaging and disengaging gear. 


Ry ILLIAM FALRBAIRN, Beautifully illustrated by over 150 wood-cuts, In 

one volume, l2mo. 82 50 
American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant. 

By WM. Carrer Huauss. A new edition, in one volume, I2mo......... $150 


Lukin.—The Young Mechanic. 
Practical Carpentry. Containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical models, includin, the 
art of turning in wood and metal. By Joun Luxty. Illustrated. i2mo. $1 75 


» Lukin.—A mongat Machines. 
Embracing descriptions of the various mechanical appliances used in the 
manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances. 12mo... 1 75 


Lukin.—The Boy Engineer. 
What they did, and how they did it, With 30 plates. I8mo............++. 


Leffel.—On the Construction of Mill Dams. 
Comprising also the building of race and reservoir. embankments and head 
tes, the measurement of streams, gauging of water supply, etc. By JAMES 
EFFEL & CO. Illustrated by 58 engravings. LVOl. 8V0......-....4200000 $150 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. 
With their practical applications to the steam engines. By THOMAS J. MAIN, 
M. A. F.R. Ass’t Prof. Royal Naval College, Portsmonth, and THomAs Brown, 
Assoc. Inst. C, E., Chief Engineer R. N., attached to the R. N. College Ilus- 
trated. From the Fourth London Edition, 8vo $1 50 


Questions on Subjects Connected with the Marine Steam 
ihngine, 
Ap examination paper; with hints for their solution, By THoMAs J. MAIN, 
Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, and THomAs Brown, Chief 
Engineer, R.N, 12mo., cloth... 81 50 


The Marine steam Engine, 
By Tuomas J. MAIN, F, R. Ass't 8, Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
Naval College, Portsmouth, and THOMAS Brown, Assoc. Inst. C, B. Chief 
Engineer, K, N. Attached to the Royal Naval College. Authors of 
“Questions connected with the Marine Steam Engine,” and the “Indicator 
and Dynamometer.” With numerous illustrations. In one vol, 8vo....,.85 00 


Mechanic (Amateur) Workshop. 
A treatise containing plain and concise directions for the manipulation of wood 
and metals, including casting, forging, brazing. soldering and carpentry, By 
the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Thirdedition. Mlustrated. 8vo.” $3 00 


Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Useful Formulz and Mem- 
oranda tor Civil and Mechanical Engineers, 
By Guitvorp L. MoLesworts, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Chiet Resident Engineer of the Ceylon Railway. Second American, from 
the Tenth London Edition, In one yolume, full bound in pocket-book, $1 00 


Nystrom’s New Treatise on Elementa of Mechanics, 
Establishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dynamical Terms: 
companied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arithmetic and Metrolog; 
Joun W. Nystrom, ©. E. Illustrated, svo.. . Ae 


Palleromone Miller’s, Millwright’s, and Engineer’s 
uide, 
By Henry Pavverr. Mlustrated. In one vol. L2Mm0...... +66. ceee serene ee $3 00 


The Practical American Millwright and Miller. 
By Davip Craik, Millwright. Illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
and two folding plates. BVO..........ccccece sees ceeeee esse teen seseenaeeeeece 35 00 


Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine. 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen, and Mechanics, A practical work for 
practical men, By Emory Epwarps, Mechanical Engineer. |llustrated by 
sixty-three engravings, including examples of the most modern engines. 
Third edition, thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. In one 
VOLUME; 190; IC TABOR coc clcccs taverccorscssccsssviventecasesaaeemraeseen $2 00 


The Practical Steam Engineer’s Guide. 
In the design, construction and management of American Stationary, port- 
able, pumping, and steam fire-engines, boilers, injectors, eto. For the use of 
Engineers, Firemen and Steam Users. By Emory Epwarps, author of 
“Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine,” “Modern American Marine 
ait td ahi de ete. Illustrated by about 100 engravings. In one volume 
Of About B50 pages. 12MO..... 5... ccc csecscec ces coreesecnseensenaesareoeeees $2 60 


Practical Rules for the Proportions of Modern En- 
gines and Boilers for Land and Marine Purposes. 
By N. P. Buncn, Engineer. 12mo............ Weneedisecesiniecdacceecee OL 00 


Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine, 


agriculture. Being a supplement to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engines.”’ 
B ahs Bourne, C. E. New Edition. With numerous Illustrations. ee 
Chott... cece ces e cscs es coe cecceeseererceceevsececes setee seeeereseesneccs 


A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering. 
Comprising metallurgy, moulding, casting, forging, tools, workshop, ma- 
chinery, mechanical manipulation, manufacture of steam-engines, etc., etc. 
With an appendix on the analysis of iron and iron ores, By Francis CAM- 
pin., C. E. ‘To which are added, Observations on the Construction of Steam 
Boilers and Remarks upon Furnaces used for smoke prevention; with a 
chapter on explosions. By R. Armstrong, O. E., and John Bourne. Rules 
tor calculating the change wheels for screws on a turning lathe, and fora 
wheel-cutting machine. By J. LA Nicca. Management of steel, includin, 
forging, hardening, tempering, ermealing, shrinking and expansion. ‘And 
the case-hardening of iron, By G. Ep, 8vo. LMlustrated with 29 plates and 
100 wood engravings. s $6 00 


The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of I s' 
und Machinists and Engineer’ Drawing ¢ A 
Forming a complete course of Mechanical Engineering and Architectural 


Drawing. From the French of M. Armengaud the elder, Prof. of Design in 
the Conservatorie of Arts and Industry, Paris, and MM. Armengaud the 
ounger, and Amoroux, Civil Engineers. Rewritten and arranged with ad- 


ditional matter‘and 
and generally em 
Assoc. Inst. C. E,, 
by fifty folio steal plates, and fifty 
rocco. 


The Construction and Management of Steam Boilers, 
By R. Armstrong, C. E. With an Appendix by Robert MAuwxt, OC. E., F. R. 
8. Seventh Edition, Illustrated. 1 vol. 12mo. xi) 


Carpentry Made Easy. 
Or, the science and art of framing on a new and improved system, with 
specific instructions for building balloon frames, barn frames, mill frames, 
warehouses, church spires, etc. Comprising also a system of bridge build: 
ing, with bills, estimate of cost, and valuable tables. Illustrated by forty- 
four plates, comprising nearly 200 figures. By WiLLtAM BE. Benn, Architegt 
totes 00 


aoe selections from and GeATaE IER of the most useful 
loyed mechanism of the day. y WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
‘ditor of “The Practical Mechanic's Journal.” Ilustrated 
wood-cuts. A new addition 4to, nals sno 


and Practical Builder, 8vo,........ 


The Complete Practical Machinist. 
Embracing lathe work, vise work, drills and drilling, taps and dies, harden- 
ing and tempering, the making and use of tools, etc.,, etc. By Josva Rose. 
Illus. by 130 engravings. 1 vol. 12mo0., 876 pages......... 6.66. ceee rere cree $2 50 


The Slide-Valve Practically Explained. 
Embracing simple and complete practical demonstrations of the operation 
of euch element in a slide-valve movement, and illustrating the effects of 
variations in their proportions by examples carefully selected from the 
most. recent and successful practise. By Josua Rose, M. E., Author of 
“The Complete Practical Machinist," ‘The Pattern-muker's A: 
Illustrated by 35 engravings.. Cleeaeis 


Roner’s Practical Hand-booke for Engineers. 
“Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines,” $8 50. ‘“Hand-book of the Loco- 
motive,” $2 50 “Catechism of High Pressure Steam Engines,” $200. “Use 
and Abuse of the Steam Boiler,” $2 00. “Engineer's Handy-Book,” $2 50. 
These books embrace all branches of steam engineering—stationary, loco- 
motive, fire and marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in 
all the duties of his calling, should provide himself with afullset. They are 
the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they are so 
plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. 


Moore’ Universal Assistant 
A Hand-book of fifty thousand industrial facts, processes, rules, formule, 
receipts, business forms, tables, etc., in over two bundred trades and occupa- 
tions. Together with full directions for the cure of Disease and the main- 
tenannce of health. By R. Moore. A new revised edition. Illustrated, $2 50, 
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FLOUR MILLS FOR SALE. 
Short advertisements will be inserted under this head for 
One Dollar each insertion, 


————— 
CYRUS MOORE, Green River, N. Y.—Grist- 
mill, store, ete. 


J. EVANS, Schaghticoke, N. Y.—trun 
water power mill. 


1, HENDERSON, Red Bank, N. Y.— 
2-run water power mill. 


WM. AVIS. Downsville, Md.—2-run mil. J. 
L. STYNE, Pittsburg, Pa. —150-barrel 
roller mill in Ohio, price $30,000, 


Good trade established. 


MCREYNOLDS & (}UNDERSON, Kenyon; 
Minn.—100-barrel roller mill, Steam 
power, good trade,—on railroad ete. 


D. M. ROWLEY, Evansville, Wis.—50-bar- 
rel water power mill, on Case System. 
Good trade, Owner sick. 


MOORE & JONES, Kearney, Neb.—Steam 
flour mill. 


Q. N. MERRILL, Marshall, Mo.—s0-barrel 
steam mill. 


D. A. SIPE, Summer Hill, Pa.—Roller mill, 
water power. 


$8. C. LELAND, Arnold, Neb.—2-run, water 
mill. Good trade. 


A. HINMAN & CO., Perry, Il].—100-barrel 
new roller mill. Good trade, terms easy. 


FRANK NEWMAN, Jr., Dorr, Mich.— 
4-run stone and rollers. Good trade es- 
tablished. 


T. J. BLOOM, New Madison, O.—75-barrel 
roll r mill, steam power. Good trade, etc. 


B. J. RAFF, Hiawatha, Ks.—A half inter- 
est in the Hiawatha steam roller mill. 
Capacity 75 barrels. : 


JOHN KERR, Griswold, Ia.—Half inter- 
est in a new mill, all in good shape. Doing 
fine busines now. 


JOHN D. WILSON, Delphi, Ind.—Water- 
power. 3-run stone, with modern cleaning 
and purifying Meehinery Good shipping 
facilities and good whe.t center. 


A. M, JOHNSTON, St. Elmo, Il.—A new 
steam roller mill with eeuy capacity of 150 
barrels. Large custom trade established, 


D. A. LASHLEY, Beaver City, Neb.—A 
100-barrels a abou ce water-power mill, 
Good custom trade and good facilities for 
shipping. 640acres of land may be bought 
with the mill if desired. If you mean busi- 
ness write for particulars 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Short advertisements inserted under this head for one 
dollar each inxertion, cash with order, 
————————— 
WATER-WHEELS.—Two for sale in good 
condition. Address James A. Bartley, Ho- 

mer. Mich. 


PURIFIERS,—Want to sell 2 Wolf & Hama- 
ker Purifiers, No. 4. In good order, cheap. 
Berens Patterson & Hershey, Saltsburg, 

‘a. . 


GRINDING MILI .—A Eb Upereanes mill 
—new, Address J. P. Rice, No. 124 Grand 
ay., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co,, 


LOCKPORT, N. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RICHMOND'S ORLEBRATED 


Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator 


AND OAT EXTRACIOR, 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


—AND— 


Wheat Brush Machines, 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 
“CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MAOCHINES.3 


Thousands of these Machines are in successful operation, 
both in this country and in Kurope, Correspondence solicited. 
. 


8 4@ SEND FOK DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUK. -@ 
[Please mention this paper when you write.) 


To Preservo Iron and Keop Boilors and Flues from Scaling, use 


=H. P. GRAVE’S BOILER PURGER.+ 


—— 

It has been practically demonstrated that a scale o1 ixteenth of au inch thick on a Boiler will require 
twenty per cent. more fuel than a clean Boiler, while le one-fourth of an inch thick will require sixt; 
per cent. more fuel. The scale is anon-conductor of heat, and its formation in Boilers is general throu; if 
the United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been paid 
to keeping Boilers free from accumulations. ‘The cost of fuel for steam purposes is an important item, and 
any system for economy in this direction should receive due consideration. I am manufacturing a BOILER 
PURGE which Lolaim is the best made: Firat.—That it will remove the scale from any Boiler, aud, by its con- 
tinued use, will keep it trom forming. S¢cond.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, nor 
foam the water, nor injure the water for drinking purposes, It is easy to use, being in 1 liquid form, it can 
be mI t directly into the Boller, through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by Frorce Pump, or into the 
Tank. Third.—That by its use, from fifteen to forty per cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 
pense of putting in new flues every one or two years. 

We also refer with pleasure to the following who are using our BOILER PURGER: 0. A. Pillsbury & Co., 
Minneapolis, Miun.; Bassett, Hunting & Co., McGregor, lowa; Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railway; 
The J. 1, Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis.; Racine’ Hardware Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.; Janesville 
Machine Co., Janesville, Wis.; and all Engineers running out of Milwaukee on C.,M. & St. P. R’y.; Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., Platteville, Wis,; Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis,; Wisconsin Central R.R. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, Milwaukee, Wis.; V. Blatz Brewery, Milwaukee, Wis.; Ph. 
Best Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Northern Hospital of Insane, Winnebago, Wis.; and many others. 


> a 


Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


Kverything used 
in a Mill of every 
kind always on 
hand, 


Address, for prices, etc., RAVES, 343 Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ne 
FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT. 
True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 
equaled strength, 
Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
for aN service whatever, 
20,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 15,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 
now running prove this, 
CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING specialties. 
STEEL CASTINGS of every description. 
Send for Circulars and Prices to 
done Chetan ee CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS Co.. 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.) Office, 407 LIBRARY S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Leather 

geven” { BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH 

Rubber } E ’ L IN T , 

Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &c. 
Prices Close and Quality the Best. 

The Case Mfg. Co. Columbus, 0. 
rr 
He J. W. BEEBE, Edinboro, Pa., 12 years ex- 
. perience, 
Short «advertisements inaerted under this head for 60 
cents each in rion, 


FRED. CONRADT, Box 841, Pittsfield, Pike 
Co., 1, A German miller of long experience 
in Europe and America, will be open for 
engagement May 1. 


PORTABLE MILL FOR SALE. 


A 22-inch (, ©. Phillips Improved Under- 
runner Mill. Just received from the manu- 
facturer, List price $150. Will sell at a 
reasonable discount, as I do not need it now. 


Address, 
JAMES P. RICE, 
No. 124 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HENRY SCHAEFFER, 816 Third st., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Head miller. 


E. R. GUINN, Westfield, [1].—Second mil- 
ler, in roller m Il. 


JAMES CASTERLINE. Painted Post, N. 
Y.—Experienced with both roller and 
stone mills, ’ 


EDW’D SHEARSTON, No. 172 South st.. 
Lockport, N.Y. 20 years’ experience. Will 
give satisfactory reference. Would like to 
take charge of a good roller mill. 


“AMER AN FLOUR MILL AND MILL FURNISHERS’ DIRECTORY FOR 1884-85. 


Published by E. HARRISON CAWKER, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
$1000 Per Copy or Thre: Copies for $25.00. 


Sent by Mall, Registered, on Receipt of Price, to any Address In the World, 


No pains or expense have been spared to make this Directory as complete and accurate as.possible. More than 
30,000 circulars and innumerable letters were sent out to obtain information necessary for the compilation of this work. The 
volume contains over 200 large pages, no advertisements. It shows that there are in the United States of America and our 
neighboring Dominion of Canada 25,050 flouring mills, taking them as they go, great and small. The work indicates in about 
9,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by the mills, the capacity in barrels of flour per day. It further indicates 
cornmeal, buckwheat, rye-flour and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in the various states and territories of the 
United States are as follows: Alabama 453; Arizona 17; Arkansas 343; California 222; Colorado 54; Connecticut 288; Dakota 
81; Delaware 98; District of Columbia 5; Florida 66; Geor ia 681; Idaho 21; Illinois 1123; Indiana 1089; Indian Territory 
14; Iowa 790; Kansas 489; Kentucky 713; Louisiana 61; Maine 28; Maryland 353; Massachusetts 340; Michigan 846; Min- 
nesota 487; Mississippi 886; Missouri 1025; Montana 21; Nebraska 25; Nevada 18; New Hampshire 182; New Jersey 442; 
New Mexico 82; New York 1902; North Carolina 848; Ohio 1448; Oregon 145; Pennsylvania 3142; Rhode Island 51; South 
Carolina 274; Tennessee 801; Texas 730; Utah 110; Vermont 247; Virginia 781; Washington Territory 61; West Virginia 447; 
Wisconsin 777, Wyoming 2. 

In the Dominion of Canada the record is as follows: British Columbia 17; Manitoba 54; New Brunswick 198; Nova 
Scotia 12; Ontario 1160; Prince Edward’s Island 89; Quebec 531. Total 25,050. 

Anyone desiring to reach the flour mill trade of the United States and Canada will find this Directory indispensible. 
Cawker’s Flour Mill Directories are issued once in two years. The next will not be issued until about March Ist, 1886. We 
refer to the following list of Parties using this Directory: 

(of ey Rhye Minneapolis, Minn.; Three Rivers Manufacturing Co., ‘Three Rivers, Mich,; R.A. Danliker 63 8, Clinton St., 


ith’ Middiing Purifier Co, Juckson, Mich.3 
; .R. Burch, Gen'l Agent 


& Co., Three Ri 
Co, Dayton O.; Latin 
sarborn st,, C! 


Ww 
» ron Works, Minne Bradley, Kurtz & Co.. 25 
ilard & Co., 7 Chamber St. N.Y 
York.: Handy & Lord, Northfleld, M 

t., N hn W.H 
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Hunt, 6 
, Belfast, 
8, Chicas 
Iil.; Wilford 4 
BK. Holmes & ( 


Lane, London 
American Fire Insurance Co., 175 La 


Minneapolis, Mir . V. Rathbun, Rochester, N. Y.;, W. & N. ‘Thayer, Westerville, O.; A. A, DeLoach & Bro., Atlunta, Ga,, 

, W La Salle St., Chicas, IL; 8. “iu, No. 4 Maiden Lane, New York.; Hill Grain Scale Co., Detroit, Mich.; Chatfleld & Woods, Cincinnati, 

» Works, Minneapolis, Minn.; Weste! lectréc Light Co., Chicago, Ill.; O. & Rickerson, Quincy, Ill,; Fred. J, Schupp, Murshall, Mo.; Jno. EB. Crow 

A. R. Ennis, 107 N. Bight St., St., Louis, Mo.; Ohio Smutter and rator Co., Bucyrus, 0.;, Richmond Manufacturing Co., Lockport, N. Y.; 

Messer & Aldrich, Beloit, W Jas Graham & Son 1014 Penn Ave,, Pittsburgh, Pa, nton Kuteke, G lasgow, Scotland.; Farmer Roller Mill Co., Grand Rapids, 
Wis.; P.G. Hill Washington, D. C.; Weidler & Allen, Cincinnati, 0., and many others in this country and abroad. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER SHOULD BE KEPT IN EVERY OFFICE HAVING ANY INTEREST IN THE MILLING INDUSTRY. 


For One Dollar, we will send Tue UNrrep Srares MILLER for ong year and ON# copy, postpaid, of either of the following use- 
ful and entertaining books, viz: Ropp’s Calculator; Ogilvie’s Popular Reading; Ogilvie’s Handy Book of Useful Information; Fifty 
Complete Brora Famous Authors; The Great Empire City, or High and Low Life in New York. 

For $1.60 will send the Unrrep Stares MiLier for one year and Webster’s Practical Dictionary, or for $2.25 will send the paper for 

» Dietionary—For $2.75 will send the Unrrep Svares MILLER for one year and Moore’s Universal Assistant and Com- 


rthway, Minneapolis, Minn 


0.3 Phoenia 
Wilmingtot 


two years anc 


‘plete Mechan For $3.25 will send the Unrrep Saves MILupr for one year and Dr. Cowan’s Science of a New Life. A very valuabl 
)00k which every man and woman should read.—For $1.50 will send the UNirED SraTKs MILLER for one year and “Ever bod K) Paint 


Book,” recently published.—For $1.25 we will send the UNITED Sta TES MILLER for one year and “The Fireman’s Guide, a Handbook on 
the Care of Boilers.” In the following list, the figures to the left of the name of each paper indicate the regular subscription price of 
that paper, and the figure to the right, the combination price for the UN1TeD SratTes MILLER for One Year and the paper Specie: 


CLUB LIST. THE UNITED STATES MILLER, WITH 


Subscription price Dubseription price Bubsoript:on price 
of oach paper * of on me of oach paper 
named bolow: ONE YEAR. named bolow: ONE YEAR named below: ONE YEAR, 


$2.00 Northwestern Miller. . $2.50 | $1.25 Chicago Weekly Times. $2.10 


$1.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago 


$2. 


1,00 American Miller. . 1.50] 1.00 Chieago Weekly ‘Tribune. 2.00 Mechanical Engineer. . 

1.50 London Miller 2.50] 6.00 Turf, Field and Farm 1.00 Mechanical News, nando 200 
1.00 Millstone... . 1.50] 1.00 Miller Journal........ 1.50 Milling World, (Weekly) -2.00 
1,00 Modern Miller.. os. as4e 5 1.50] 1.00 St, Louis Globe Demo 1,00° Miller’s Review, (with flour trie 1.75 
4.00 Hints on Mill Building(book). 4.00} 1.00 Boston Globe Democrat 8.00 New York Weekly........ "8.25 
3.20 Scientific American......... 3.50| 5.00 Bradstreet’s .......... 1,00 Post-Dispatch, (St. Louis) ‘2:00 
1.50 American Agriculturalist: 2.00) 4.00 Frank Leslie’s Chuan y 8.00 St, Nicholas............. 18.60 
4.00 Harper’s Magazine. .... 4,20] 3.00 Frank Leslie's IMustrated eore Fane 1,00 Milwaukee Sentinel +200 
1.00 Century Magazine 4.60| 2.60 Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 1.00 New York Sun.... ih 2.00 
2.50 American Machinist, . .20.] 4.50 Harper’s Weekly itsuter 1.00 New York World............ 112,00 


1,00 Millwright and Engineer. 


1.50] 4.00 Harper’s Bazar....... 
1.00 Deutsch-Amerikanische Mueller... 


-1.50] 2.00 Harper’s Young People 
WE WILL GIVE CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ON ANY OTHER PUBLICATION THE SUBSCRIBER MAY DESIRE. 
ADDRESS, 


KR. HARRISON GAWKBR, 


N B—In arriting for, eavertining rates, nleasealare aralint: ot space Publisher United States Miller, No. 124 Grand Ave , Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| 
| 
TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY | 
—BETWEEN— | 
| 

| 

| 


MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, OSHKOSH, 
NEENAH and MENASHA. 
WITH 


PARLOR CARS 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change | 
on Day Trains. 


INTew & Blegant Blecpers | 


from Clilcago to averens Point on Train leaving Chi- | | 
t. 


cago via C., M. & St. P. R'y Co., at 9 Pp. M. 


attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 


night. _N. B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at o'clock P.M. 


TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY | 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE. 


1 A DAILY TRAIN TO 
Ashland, Tualze Superior. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


From Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior, 
‘These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE | 
for GRAND RAPIDS, WAUSAU, MERRILL and 
points in CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 


JAS. PARKER, 
Gen’! Pass, Agent, Mil, 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
RAILWAY LINE. | 


The Shortest # Cheapest Route 


—TO THE— 


BtAtstTLT 


New York, Boston, and all points in Michigan. 


DAYLIGHT EXCURSION! 


Steamer ‘ City of Milwaukee,” 


Grand Haven and Return $1.00 


Leaves daily {except Sunday) at 7:00 A. M., and con- 
nects with Limi Express. Night Steamers leave 
daily (except Saturday) at 8:30 Pp. M., andconnect with 
Steamboat Express. 


SLEEPING and PARLOR CARS 
ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
Ticket. Te ied Wisconsin Street, at Dock, foot 


of West Water Street. 
8. C. MEDDAUGH, T. TANDY, 


West. Pass. Agt. Gen'l Fr't and Pass, Agt. 
G. R. NASH, Manager, 


Flint # Pere Marquette RR. 


LUDINCTON ROUTE, 


Fast Freight & Passenger Line, 


Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading 
to all points in 


Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylwania, 
New Englund & Canada, 


AT LOWEST RATES, 


Also a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah | | 


All freight insured across Lake Michigan. 
Passengers save $2.75 to all points East. 
Dock and Offices, No. 24 West Water St., 
one block from Union Depot. 
L. OC. WHITNEY, 
Gen’] Western Agent. 


The 


GOGKLE SEPARATOR 


A ECT & ECONOMICAL SEPARATOR 
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(Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


LAND & THOMPSON, 


REAL ESTATE DEALERS AND 


GENERAL LAND AGENCY OFFICE, 


109 Sycamore St., DALLAS, TEXAS, 


Will attend to the Sale, Purchase, Exchange, and Leuse of Lands; Locating of Lands; Paying of Taxes, 
and Protection of Lands; Redemption of Lands from Tax Sales; Inspection of Lands and Perfecting of 
‘Titles; Make Investments for Capitalists, and Make Loans on Lands, and all other matters in any way con- 
nected with the General Land Office Business, in a Prompt, Reliable and Satisfactory manner. 


Farm Lands, Stock Lands, 


MINERAL LANDS. 
BUYING AND SELLING OF FARMS, RANCHES AND STOCK. 
OVER ONE MILLION ACRES OF THE FINEST 


Grazing £ Farming Lands in Texas for Sale at low Rates to Actual Settlers, 


Buy and Sell City Property; Rent and Collect Rents; place Fire Insurance; Pay Taxes and keep Up 
Improvements and Conduct a General Real Estate Business in all Sranches. Bolin perangally acquainted 
with the Prominent Land Operators and Real Estate Men of 8t. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis Cincinnati, 
Baltimore and other Principal Cities, and possessing all other necessary facilities, we are enudled to «lace 
Property engrtted to ua with a rare Promptness and upon such Advantageous Terms as but few Land Agents 
can Duplicate. 


Our Terms are Liberal, as the New Era of Low Prices Demand they Should B>. 


Correspondence Solicited, and References furnished on Application. 


* “Salem” + Elevator + Bucket. 


e “SALEM” @ 


Shovel Hage; VATOR BUCKET Runs Easy, 


‘Strong and Durable, 


+Empties Clean.< 


Seamless Rounded Corners, 
#¢CURVED HEEL, 3 


W. J. CLARK & CO,, Sole Manutcturers, SALEM, 0, “°w,¥er',0"ee e, Satos- 


{Mention this paper when you write to us” 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


BYBRYONE IN CHAROK OP A BOILER SHOULD HAVE A over | 


THE FIREMAN'S GUIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON 


THE CARE OF BOILERS: 


By Teknologforen{ngen T. L, Stockholm. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition, and Revised 
BY KARL P, DAHLSTROM, M. &. 

The following are the titles of articles in this book: 

After starting the Fire; Alarm Whistle; Arrange- 
ments for Ascertaining the Water-line; Best time to 
Blow out; Blowing Out Partially; Blowing out To- 
tally; Cure of the Boiler when not jn Use; Care of the 
Fire; Care of the Fire during short Stops in the Work; 
Causes of Foaming; Cleaning Out; Cleaning the Boil- 
er; Clonning the Grate-bars and Asb-pan; Decreasing 
the Draft, ete.; Defective Feeding Apparatus; Do not 
Stir the Fire; Dry Fuel: False Water-line; Feeding; 
Fire and Clean Out Rapidly; Firing into Two or more 
Furnaces; Formation of Scalo; Fuel on the Grate; 
How to prevent Accidents; Loss of Heat; Low Water; 
Precautions before Starting a Fire; Precautions as 
to Closing the Dampers, etc.; Precautions when the 
Water is fow: Precautions on Drawlhe the Fire; Pro- 

‘ress of Firing; LA ad Firing; Refilling the Boller; 

eguliting the Draft; Repairs; Safety Plug: Safety 
Valves; Smoke from the Chimney; Steam Pressure; 
Test in the Boiler; The Float; Tho Gauge Cocks and 
Glass Gauge; The Steam Gauge; The Water; The 
Water-line; To Examine the State of the Boiler; 
Trimming and Cleaning outside, 

Flexible cloth, price it) conte, sent free meelagen on 
receipt of price, or & copy of the United States Miller 
for ono gear ne theron for$L.25, Address allorders 
to . HARRISON 


BR, 
PUBLISHER U.S. MILLER, Mil 


Spon's # Mechanics’ + Own ¥ Book, 


A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND 
AMATEURS, 


waukee, Wis. 


Now Ready. Containing 702 pages, 8vo, cloth, with 1420 
iNustrations. 


‘The title of this work almost suffices to indicate the 
character of the contents, The various mechanical 
trades that deal with the conversion of wood, metals 
and stone into usetul objects are explained from an 
every-day practical views 

The method of treatmentof each branch is scientific, 
yet simple. First in order comes the raw material 

upon, its characters, variations and suitabil- 
hen the tools used in working up the material 
are examined as to the principles on which their shape 
and manipulation are based, including the means 
for keeping them inorder, by grinding, setting, hand- 
ling and cleaning. A third section, where necrssary, 
is devoted to explaining and illustrating typical ex- 
amples of the work to be executed in the particular 
material under notice, Thus the book forms a com- 
plete juide toall the ordinary mechanical operations; 
and whilst professional workmen will find in it many 
suggestions as to the direction in which improve- 
ments should be aimed at, amateur readers will be 
glad to avail themselves of the simple directions and 
is devices by which they can !n agreat degree 
he disadvantage of «lack of manipulative 
¢ $2.50 postpald. Address 

!. HARRISON CAWKER, 
Punvisner OU. 8, Minne, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HASWELL’S 


Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


NEW EDITION, 
Enlarged and Entirely Re-written, 


From New tlectrotype Plates, 


Mechanics’ and Engineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 
ematics and Physics, including Areas, Squares, 
Cubes, and Roots, etc.; Logarithms, Steam and the 
Steam Engine, Naval Architecture, Masonry, Steam 
Vessels, Mills, eto.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, ete 


Onto ReaRY of ‘Technical Words and Terms, eti 
ete; FORTY-FIFTH EDITION, Revised and - 
larged. By CHARLES H, HASWELL, Ciyil, Marine 


and Mechanical Enginec 
Civil, Engineers, Engine 

. Y. Academy of Scien 
Archit England, ete. 
Book Form, $4.00 

“T cannot find words to express my admiration of 
the skill and industry displayed in’ producing the 
same. Te i belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book 
formatior 
with justi 
the Author 
Engineer, 

The above w 
touny part of t 


Member of Am. Soc. of 
Club of Philadelphia, 
,, Institution of Naval 
zmo, Leather, Pocket- 


itaining more POSITLVE in- 
before published, I could 
—Extract froma Letter to 
John Ericsson, the celebrated 


it by mail, postage prepaid, 
» United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the pri 


Address E, HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher of 
the Unirep Staves MinLer, No. 124 Grand Ay., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


OGILVIE’S HANDY BOOK | 


OP USEFUL INFORMATION, 


Percent 
ind Tim’ er Measure; Brass, Weight of; Brokers’ 
isterns and Reservoirs; Circles, Diameter, Circumference, 
elght of; Distances to Various Parts of the World; |. Warmth and 
m; Food Percentage of Nourishment in; Grains, Vegetables, and Fruits Comparative Yield of; Holl- 
days i. in United states; Information for Business Men; Interest Tables; Iron Cast, Tables of; jron Bar, Tables 
{rou Mheet, Tables of : Tron Piate, Tables of; frome Reduced to Hoard Measure; Lead Pipe, Sizes and Weights; Lengths, 
Scriptture, Measure of; Moulders’ Tabie; Medical Department; Mythological Dictionary; Musical Terms, Dictiénury of; 
untains, Highest in the World; Money, Roman; Monuments, Tower-. and Structures, Height of; Measures. ~cripiure, 
Y, of: Names Popularty Gi nto States, Cities, etc; Nautical Veeapatary: Ocean, Area of; Puuctoation, Marks and 
of; Parliamentary Rules and Usges; Paper, Sizes of, eto; Population of Principal Cities In the United States; |'resl- 
ee of thy United Btwtes; l'lank and Board Measure; Proof correcting, Hules of; Rivers. Lengths of; Ready Reckoner; 
Spelling, Simple Rules for; Seas of tie World; Screws: Thread; steel, Tables of; Substances, Various, Expaiision, Heat, 
and Conductlug Power of; <now, rerpetanl Limit of; Table of Weights and Measures; Time, Divisions of; Timber an: 
Hoar! Measure; Titles in Use in the United States: Useful items for Daily Remembrance; Wood «nd Bark Measurement, 
Wood sad Burk, valueof; Weights and Measures, Metric Systen: off Weights and Measures, Tables of; Wood, Comparative 
elght of: 


The book contains 128 pages and is handsomely bound. We guarantee perfect satisfaction In every respect. Price 


Fifty cents per copy. 
if We will send a copy of Oxilvie's Handy Book and the Usirep States Miter for one wee for One 
Pollar postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, Pub- 


lisher UNITED STATES Mii.er, Milwaukee, Wis, 


MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


and Complete Mechanic ; 


Contains 1016 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 
over 1,000.000 Industrial Facts, Caleu 
tions, Receipts, Processes, Trade Secre' 

&e. every business, 

and Low Cost, this Work has no Com- 

What Others Say:—"A rogular 

yelopredia containing procease 

nd occupations with, Table 

ANUPACTURER AND BUILDE! 


For sterling Valu 
poor In tho i 


rules, &c. 
for all 


tim 
Place oh tho shelf in every 1 
The “UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT? 
Gnocen. 


ORES 
pl rary.—OAN, MECH 
I i @ Féferoncd Mbrary 
“Contains info on almost 
crammed full 
8 OF H1fe,!-- WAST FATMER, 
1! study for the whule winter, 
would willingly pay $10 for It if 
Information of great value to 
AM. MILLEN, 


Compcert hd i the pragtigal ai 
Mep\ Ms Te of Itself an a pleasing and useful 
Manat Mp, FARMER rollable work, 
ry."—=H. DINNIN. —” Glven 
tiginoor, Mechanic and Artisan, 
is may be called the Book of Wonders, for it has a 
compliition of information. from ail ayenten of 
knowledge, Nowhere can such a mine of 
tellectunl wealth be found: should be in 
household; certal in every om. 
workshop, 848 Ciry "Tink: 
“Wo mont heartily com 
well nigh Indispensable tow = LKYPRL'S 
he Most coniplete and valuable of any work Of Its kind wo have ever neo Mt 
iNist. Tho COMPLETE MKCHANIO? Js the best and cheapest work of Its clues publish- 
Frepentcx Kerry, Engineer, Sample Copy by mail for $2.50. 

Anew and Revised Edition of this Invaluable Work has just been issued, contain f acomplete 
Ten. which increases its value ten fold. It is really a $10.00 book, for $2.50. Price in loth binding 


$2.50. ' We willsend the above book post paid, and acopy of the UNITED STATcS 
MILLER for one N ", for $2.75, to any address in the United States or Dominion of 
Catada. Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher, No, 124 Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of one of the oldest chartered Colleges in America, viz: The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City. 


jon oI 
ple, 
SA 


COMPLETE 


The ancients were ever longing and searching for an Hlizir Vite—the Water of Life—a draft which 
would enable you to live forever. “THe ScteNcr OF Lire” will unfold to you a_ better elixir than the 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of imagination; for, although it will not enable you to 
live forever, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded and obeyed, will endow you with such a 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN among Men, A WOMAN among women. 


ndex"’, Bostoi 
lennie June" © 


Boston, Mass, 
“Tn a careful examination of Dr. Cowan's “Scrence OF A New Live”, 
cordial approval, It deserves to be in every family, and read and pondered, as closely relatin; 
plgheat moral and physical well-being of all its members. *** May it be circulated far and wide,” — 
LOYD GARRISON. 

“It seems to us to be one of the wisest and purest and most helpful of those Books which have 
been written in recent years, with the intention of teaching Men and Women the Truths about their Bodies. 
*** No one can begin to imagine the misery that has come upon the human family through ignorance upon 
this subject." —Ta CHRISTIAN UNION, 

“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE" is printed from beautiful clear, new type, on fine calendered tinted 
panet, in one volume of over 400 octavo pages, containing 100 first-class engravings, and a fine steel-engraved 

ront spiece of the author. We will send a copy of “TH SCIENCE OF A New Lire” bound in cloth, bevelled 

boards, gilt back and side stata, and copy of the UNITED STA'TES MILLER for one year, post paid, for 
$3.25, or the book only for $3.00, to any adress In the Wortp. Remit by postal order, postal note, 
registered letter or bank draft on New York, Chicago or Milwaukee. Address all communications and 
make all remittances payable to order of E, HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher of the UNITED STATES 
MILLER, No, 1% Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


, [am prepared to give it my very 


to the 
TLLLAM 


Rata UNITED praAris ares 


SUREKA MANUFACTURING Co., 


Manufacturers and Sole He PSeP HHS of the 


BECKER BRUSH 


| Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly Shan eate, All 


nd Galt’ Combined Smut wd Brush ‘Machine, | | i 


The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines in the Market, Gein r r that Reason 
the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTIO. 


NEARLY 1,000 OF THESE MACHINES IN USE in the United States H 
and forcign countries, and so far as we know all that ube Hem are pleas 
Millers, millwrights, eand ety experts claim the Cone Shape Solid | 


machines sent on trial, the users to be the Judges of the work. For price 
and terms sapply te 


” EUREKA MANF'G CO., Rock Falls, Ill., U. 8A. || 


mo 


[Please mention this paper when | you write to us.) 


BIRGK & SMITH, 


PRACTICAL « MJLEWRIGHTS, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 


MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Millwork, Machinery, Etc. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and: Brewers? Machinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 


COR. EAST WATER AND KNAPP STS., 


MILWAUKBKB, WISGONSIN. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us ) 


Mount Clemens, Mich., 29 Oct., 


Micwauxee Dust GoLtector Me. Go. 
GENTLEMEN:---The four Dust Collectors I purchased from 
you last February, and which have been in use ever since, work to 
my entire satisfaction. Would not think of running a mill without 
them, as they take up no room, and will pay for themselves every 


SAVING E'rouUR. 


ninety days in saving what a Dust Room wastes, 


na BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. “ea 


Yours truly, 


{Please mention this piper when you write to us.] 


83. 


WM. FLEUMER. 


28 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


§ COPIES FOR $4.00, ic.ycccress. 


WERSTER'S PRACTICAL “w bicrionates. 


Py 

* An Industrial Revolution.—In a large Concecticat  anufact:r- 
ing establishment there is in operation a new style of furnace which produces more 
steam-pewer from a consumption of 1,000 lbs of coal than can be generated from 20,000 
‘ibs burned in the ordinary way. In other, words, the new contrivance already saves 
nineteen-twentieths of the fuel, und it is believed that before Dele puniely, an- 
nounced it will be so improyed that the saving will reach 49 fiftieths! The facts 
alroady developed are simply incredible to one who has not actually seen them verified. 


A Remarkable Coincidence..—Whil the new Furnac was in 
process of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster's Unabridged were en- 
gaged upon their new work which is as great an improvement upon all previous Diction- 
ary productions, and just a8 valuablo in its way as is the incredible fuel economizer above 
niluded to. Webster's Practical is not only a new compilation by the leading Dictionary 
House of the world but it ombodies several new features which, for ordinary use, 
zonder it pre-eminent among dictionaries—not excepting even the Unabridged. 

it, Condensation —B: rouping all| cal, Mythological, Historical and Gi hical 
1 eee ee ee code Manto aie root | rope names. With Websters. Prictieal Dic- 
or leader (as in the "Book" example quoted be- | onary at band, one need not be at 1 loss to cor- 
Yow), such words are adequately treated in one- | Tecily Pronounce or spell the most difficult words. 
third of the space required by the old arrange | 8th, An Invaluable Book.—The ijmnor- 
ment, By thls means nearly all the desirable | tance ‘of supplying every child with Webster's 
tanteFial ofthe four and five-dollar dictionaries ts | Prachcal for his very own, |s not generally 
‘resented in @ conventent and handy form in | appreciated. As an edicator it’ is worth a hun- 

Vebster's Practical, dred times its price, and a litte self-denial to pro~ 
2d, Association.—Woe comprehend as| vide one or more coples in every family will 
well As remember things chiefly by their ine | prove @ better economy than an endowment of 
tions, For this reason any one who shall carefully | hoarded bank-stocks later on In life. 
Trae OeOter Bey Bieiseasy laren | ge, following pare 
r ‘ebster's ol i ty 
comprehend It more readily, but will be able to | auced from Webster's 
remember two or three times as much as would 


be gained by reading about tho same words WheD || ogy, 
treated separately as in other works, bound together: a literary composition, written of 
. Reference.—Not only do wo printed s subdivision of literary work. (Mer 

comprehend and remember more ceadily by the A volume in which accounts are kept. — r 

new xrouping method, but we do It in less than af “jnooxen (bOOkt), HOOKING,) To enter, or register 
fourth ofthe time required when the words are {nn book. — ish, a. Given to reading; moro 
classified in the old way. Hence, no one who acquainted with books than with men, — Book” 
values time would hesitaie to pay one dollar for Vg) he Ope aro: binds Beaks, mae t7, 
Webster's Practical rather than accept the best ot a Se DACA Bs oe rer ihatvan’ 
the older dintlunaries as a gift. holding. books. (Bini) A book-cover. — -eow 
‘4th, Derivative 4 erminations.—Only (Bini) A case for a book } a cover of cloth 
the larger dictionaries hitherto published give the prepared for easing a book, — 

Hy 


book, m, A collection of sheets of paper, eto. 


derwative terminations, The New American “hoop or, pm. One who keeps accounts. —-koop’ing, 
Dictionary, for instance, does not give any of the n. Art of recording mercantile trantactions and. 
four variatlons of so common a word as forbear, | keeping accounts. — 1 .-lernd, a. Versed. frm 
waleaey ae a ven Ne Fesctleale boo! ip i Sega Rs eon Pog aed on aay 
jt! eo ‘ustrations in Webster's i rite f 
Practical are more numerous and better executed |] {4 Bari 9 One whe writes and pubuanes) 
than those of any other abridged or low-priced rd of bet ing w. The practice of, ete.) cone 
‘lictionary, mig RAR, borage 
6th, Prefixes and 8 s.—Another hing placed ii hich to find @ particular 


indicating ownership, 
ally on the inside of fhe cover of 
Th ce a 


uffixer 

important feature of Webster's Practical is {ts pe- 
culiar treatmentot prefixes and suffixes, which ts 
believed to be more desirable than a separate de- 
partment of two or three hundred pages which 1s 
sometimes allotted to them, “stall |. A place for sellin, 

7th, Compendium Matter.—Stillanoth- . selling books in the streetar 
er invaluable feature of Webster's Practical is ite ippart to hold books. — -worm, n._ A 
compendium matter, over one hundred pages of at ents holes in books; one exces 
which Is devoted to the most complete Pronounc- sively addicted to study. 
1g Vocabulary ever compiled of Biblical, Classl- 


TELE QUANTIVYZT TEsT. 

e (The following exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named). 
Webster's Practical Dictionary, ($1) 600,000 Words and 1,400 Illustrations, 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Mlustrations. 
National Popular Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Tlustrations. 
National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words and 612 Illustrations, 


Quality Test.—Aside from all advantages above alluded to, there 
is still another and very AoC rane feature of the new york to be considered, viz.; its 
quality as compared with the cheap dictionaries which have had thelargest sales, and 
which have been compiled chiefly from the old editions of Webster on which the copy- 
rights have expired. Hence Webster’s Practical contains more marten, than any other 
dollar dictionary. Its quality, to say the least, is the VOry: best, while its arrangement 
and all other new and desirable features, including first-class illustrations, paper, 
printing and binding are added without extra charge. - 


» A Subscription Book.—As Webster’s Practical is not for sale at 
book-stores, our readers will be able to procure it only from canvassing agents, unless 
it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordance with our *pecial offers, 

Our arrangements with the Sole Agent (8.8. Wood, 1344 W. 83d 8t., N. Y.) enable us to 
announce the following Special offers: 

For #1 6O we will send the Unrrep Svares MILuER for one year and 
a copy of Wenster’s PRACTICAL 
we will send WEnSTER’s PRACTIC. 
address, or we will send 5 coples of W 
all orders to EB, HARKISON CAWKER, Publisher of the Unirep Srares MILL 
Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Land the Unirep Stares MILLER FOR 2 years to any 


post pald to ANY ADDRESs IN THE WORLD, or for $2.25 


EBSTER PRACTICAL to any address for $4.00. Address 
ER, No, 124 


40 00'G§ of sadog Zz 


'D oT 


ard, 


‘00'8§ of s 


‘Private Telegraphic Cipher 


MILLERS, FLOUR AND GRAIN BROKERS, 


For private telegraphic correspondence, either 
for land or cable lines. 


This LODE has been approved and is used by man, 
of the best firms in this country and in Europe. It 
contains Flour Tables, Bran Tables, Middlings Tables, 
Flour Grades and Brands, Time of Shipment, Dates, 
Names of Places, American Currency, Sterling Quo- 
tations, Table on Limits, etc., Drawing, Credits, etc., 
Selling, Buying, Orders and Offers, Consignments 
and Shipments on Joint Account, Miscellaneous, 
Market Upwards, Market Downwards, Insurance, 
Shipping and Freight, Shipping by Regular Lines of 
Steamers, Finance, Bankers’ Names, Standing of 
Firms, 'lelegraphing, Advices, Commiasion, 8t cks 
and Crop eather, Sumples and Quality, Equiv- 
alent of Sacks in Barrel Quantities, Commission. 
Tables, Interest Tables, Equivalent Flour Prices in 
Currency, Sterling, Francs, Guilders and Marks, 
Comparative Tables, Sack and Barrel Flour, Ocean 
Freight Rates (Comparative Table), Sailings from Sea- 
board (Table), Key to Sailings from Seaboard Table, 
Foreign Weights and Measures, eto. 

We reepecttuly, refer to the following well-known 

. H. Seamans (Empire Mills), Seo'y of the 
rs' National Association; E. Sanderson & Co. 
‘Phoenix Mills). Milwaukee, Wis.; Daisy Roller Mills, 

ilwaukee, Wis.; Nunnemacher & Co. (Star Mills), 
Milwaukee, Wii Roots & Co. { Cincinnati, 
0.; ©. H. 'Seybt (Miller), High Kosmack 
& Co. (Flour Brokers), Glasgow, Scotiand,; J. F. Imbs 
& Co. (Millers), St, Louis, Mo; E. Schraudenbach, 
Okauchee Roller Mills, Wis.; Winona Mill Co,, Wi- 
nona, Wis,; and many others, 

Name of firm ordering copies printed on title page 
with cable address, etc., free of charge, making it to 
all intents and purposes your own Private Cable Oide. 
State number of copies desired when writing; also 
style of binding preferred. 


Address: 


The Riverside Printing Co., 


No, 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EveRvBopy's PAINT T Boo 


Anew work on IN 
R 


NATE Fi fo that it 
HOUSE- with pal 
us a aro given for 
piste SPAT TER-WORK 
1" 


aoe 

ations areas 

APS batt * BRON: ss 
a ra ue fn e short ime, Ben 


We will send « copy of the Unrrep Staves Mib- 
LER for one year, and a copy of “EVERYBODY'S 
Pi Le Ving! to any address, for $1.50 
Address E, HARRISON CAWKER, No. 1% Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Music for Millers, their Sisters, Cousins, Aunts and Friends. 


THE NATIONAL SONG FOLIO. 


‘The best and handsomost Song Book ever published 
at any price, containing 225 full size music pages, 76 


and se 
and ( 


befe p nt other new and standard compositions, bound in seven 
The books are elegantly bound in seven colored, | colored covers. 
lithoy raphed coy most beautiful in design and Remember, these are not the stale, unsaleable | J 
execution, Wedo not mean patent metal or molded | pleces of old fogy publishing houses, but the very 
mud iinitations of Lithography, but the finest pro- | best selections, printed from new plates, many of 
duction of the most sk Iled artists in the business, | them made especially for this book. 
Do not fail to send for a copy Be pure and order The “National Piano Folio.” 
Prick IN PAPER Covers,- - -  50e. Prick IN HAN 
By Mart, “ " - = + 68, By Main 


THE NATIONAL PIANO FOLIO. 


Published in uniform size and style with the Na- 
complete vocal compositions, every one a gem, any | tional Song Folio, containing 226 pages of choice 
two of them worth more than the price of the book, | music for the Piano Forte, consisting of 61 unabridg- 
ral of them purchased from the Authors |ed and well selected Rondos, Fantaisies, Themes, 
posers especially for this work, and never | Transcriptions, Nocturnes, Caprices Gavottes and 


DSOME CLorH BINDING, 
“ ‘ “ 


THE NATIONAL DANCE FOLIO. 


An elegant selection of popular and fashionable 
PARLOR DANOES, 
Peculiarly Adapted for the use of 
OAL HOME PARTIES. 

Consisting of Quadrilles, Lancers, Galops, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Contra and Fancy Dances ete. ete.; a 
splendid collection of the latest approved oumpos 
tions, together with the old favorite Reels, Hornp! 
igs, etc., “Money Musk,” ‘Devil's Dream,” “ 
Tempest,” “Cicilian Circle,” und others, with call for 


i. 
a 


the different figures. 
Printed and bound in same style and size as the 
National Song and National Piano Folio, 


- $1.00 
1 


Or, either one of the above books BoUND IN PAPER, and a copy of the UNrrep STATES MILLER for $1.25, or the CLOTH BINDING for $1.70 


Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, publisher Unrrep Siva 


‘8 MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE “CASE” MACHINES 


Do all that is Claimed for them. 


Fonp pu Lac, W1s., March 30, "85 


Tae Case Manuracrorine Co, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
GentLemen:---Having purchased all my 
machinery of you necessary for a complete 
Roller Mill, allow me to say a few words in 
regard to the same. After running three 
months and observing all the workings of 
the entire machinery 1 am able to judge of 
its merits, The ‘‘Case” Rolls work splendidly 
and do all that is claimed for them; they are 
perfect in every detail. ‘Together with your 
Automatic Feed they cannot fail to give 
'@X18 FOUR ROLL MILL. Entire Satisfaction, and in this connection permit 
me to say that the Feed is a very important feature and should not be overlooked 
by anyone contemplating the remodeling of their mills. Your Automatic Feed, 
when in operation, requires no attention on the part of the miller, it never 
chokes, but is perfect, reliable and always spreads an even feed the full length 
of the Rolls. 

The Purifiers are a success and can be governed to a dot, as they can be 
adjusted and the work of them observed while in motion, hence the advantage. 
Your Centrifugal Reel does good work, turns out an excellent grade of flour. 
I am well pleased with it. I can recommend your machinery and system with 
the utmost confidence Our flour is good and gives entire satisfaction, which 
speaks well for your efforts, for which accept our best wishes 

. Yours Truly, . L. D, LEONARD, 

Making, as we do, all the Machines that go into Gradual Reduction Milling, excepting Cleaning 
Machinery, they are fitted and adapted to each other throughout and we are thereby enabled to : 
make the cost extremely moderate. We have the simplest plan yet introduced, and we guarantee as 
good results from small as well as large mills. We know just what to do to insure success, and if you 


contemplate making any changes in your mill or intend to build a new mill, you will find it TO YOUR 
INTEREST to write us before placing your order. 


All our Rolls and Purifiers are Supplied with our Automatic Feed. 


THE *« CASE * MANUFACTURING «CO., 


GOLUMBUS, OHIO. 


{Mention this paper when you write to 48.) 
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Green Bay, Winona St.Paul! 


RAILROAD 
Is THE SHORTEST ROUTE Fkom 


GREEN BAY 


‘and all points in 


EASTERN *« WISCONSIN 


-TO— 
NEW LONDON, 
STEVENS POINT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
WAUSAU 


AUSAU, 
MERRILL, 
WINON 
LA 


A 
SSE 


HUL 
EAU CLAIRE, 


-»ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, t- 


and all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD. 


Passenyers from all points on the CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN R'Y, south of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


c. B., W. & St P.R. R. 
Re 
FORT HOWARD JUNCTION. 
They will find it 
TEE, SEEORC LIND 
to all the above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail sufe and comfortable, 

e sure your tickets read via the 


Green Bay, Winona & St, Paul Railroad. 


TIMOTHY CASE, 


General Superintendent. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Rolls Re-ground and Re-corrugated, 
ROBERT JAMISON, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


w« The most popular Week 
paper devoted to science, hah ae 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patent 
over pablished, very, amber illustrated with 
splen id engravings, is publication, furnishes 
# most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
no person should be without. ‘The popularity of 
ahs SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ig such that its cir- 
culation Roary equals that of all other papers of 
its class comb) ined. Price, $3.20a year, Disconnt 
toClubs, Sold by all newsdealers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishors, No, 961 Broadwayy N.Y 


news~ 


bigt | 
practice» before 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


ATENTS, 223) (ui3? 
*@ Seven Y Hy | 


READ THIS! 


WE HAVE THE BEST 


Re-Grinding and Corrugating Machines 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


| Millers say they would rather pay us TEN DOLLARS 


per Roller than to have done elsewhere 
FOR NOTHING. TRY US. 


THE FILER & STOWELL CO., Limited, 


CREAM C/TY [RON WORKS, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


ZL ATLAS Wous 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


MnayYBR & AGKBARMANN, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patent Metallic Fire Proof Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 


Also Manufacturers of || Best OF REFERENCES 


FURNISHED ON 


Cheap Coverings. 


APPLICATION. 
$ cy 
. 870 PS Sa ’ 
MILWAUKEE, - V7 ISCONSIN. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


' THOMPSON & CAMPBELL, 


No. 1030 Germantown Avenue, 


the Patent Office, and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thous= 

ind applications for patents in the 
PRTG Beates and foreign countrios. 
Copyrights, 


Gaveats, . Trade-Marks, 
‘Assignments, and all other papers for 
‘Seonring to, inventors their rights in the | 
United States, Canada, England, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- | 
pared atshort notice and on reasonable terms. | 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer 1 
| 


France, 


fully givea without charge. Hand-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained | 
through Munn & Co, are noticed in the Scientific 
‘American free. Tho advantage of such notice is 
Well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents, 

‘Address. MUNN. & ©0., Office SCLENTIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- 
ers for milling purposes, and hold‘ Letters Patent for 
the United States of America. For full particulars 
address as above. 


{Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, 


Millwrights, « Machinists, 


Steam Engino Builders, 
Millstone Manufacturers, Mill and Mill Furvishings of all kinds, 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS OF 


Roller Mills, Old Mills Remodeled to Improved System. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


B. T. Trimmer’s Improved Grain Scouring, Rubbing and Separating Machine Combined, 


‘This is the best machine in the market for cleaning grain. It is well known to the best mil 

in the best mills inthe country. It is operated on the only correct pri ci ie for pees abs uate 

cleaning grain; that is by rubbing wheat against wheat. It has MANY POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
over all others, If you want only the best, send for full descriptive circular, 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, OF 


oller Mills, Centrifugal Reels 


FLOUR BOLTS, SCALPING REELS, 


3 ASPIRATORS, * MILLSTONES, * PoRTABLE * MILLS, 3 


AND KEEP THE LARGRST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mill-Supplies 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mill Builders and Contractors. 
GUARANTEE RESULTS. 


Special Mitling Department. 


Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill 
Furnished under one Contract. 


140 BARREL MILL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., December 16th, 1884. 
Messrs. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Gentlemen:—Our mill, as planned and diagrammed by you, has been in steady operation for nearly one year past, and in proof that you have given usa 
successful job, we willsimply say that in the face of a very dull trade, and while other mills were running on short time, we have been running full handed, in 
order to supply a genuine demand for our flours. We must also notice, that although you only promised us 100 bbls. capacity, we easily make 140 bbls, per day 
without deteriorating in grades of flours. We use No. 2 wheat, and consume 4 bushels and 28 pounds in making a barrel of flour. We make about 28 per cent. of 
very high patent, 68 of bakers, and 6 per cent. of low grade. Yet our mill is so constructed that we may vary the percentages to sult various markets, 

We have always been victorious in the sharpest competition, and from the first day of starting we have kept the highest position among all roller mills, 
either located or represented in this region. Yours truly, G. W. COWEN & Co. 

. W. O ») co. 


Ovrice Or ANCHOR Mituina Co., 
Norpyke & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct, 9, 1884, 
Gentlemen :—We have just been awarded all the first premiums on flour offered at the great Fair and Exposition. We made a clean sweep of them all, over 
all competitors, which includes all the mills in St. Louis, and all over the West, in fact the entries were open to the whole United States. We eived Ist premium 
on Patent Flour, Ist premium on Straight Flour, 1st premium on Clear Flour. This embraces the entire list; the flour was made on your rolls, and you should 
make the fact widely known, Hurrah ! for the N. & M. Co,,and Anchor Milling Co, 
JOHN CRANGLE, V. Prest. 


Yours very trul 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO, 


NOTE.—The entire reduction of the wheat and middlings is made upon our rolls in this "ill. 


600 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 


Read what an Old Miller who has thirty-four pairs of these Rolls in constant use says: 
Ovreice or DAvis & FAuceTY MILLING Co., | 
Messrs. Norpyke & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Sr. Joseen, Mo., N 28th, 1 f 
Gentlemen :—In regard to the yea of our new mill erected by you, will say itis working fully up to and beyond our expectations. Our average work is 
fully 33 per cent. over your guarantee. Since starting our mill last July we have had no com plant of our flour-from any rket where sold, It gives universal 
satisfaction, and we have it scattered on the trade from Chicago to Galveston, Texas. Our yields are ull that are attainuble. We have tested it on both Spring 
and Winter wheats with satisfactory results on both varieties. Since the mill was turned over to us we have not changed 4 spout or a foot of cloth, nor have we 
found it requlron to make any changes, We have run as long as six days and nights without shutting steam off the engine, not having a “choke” or a belt to come 
off. The mill is entirely satisfactory to us, and for a fine job of workmanship, milling skill and perfection of system, we doubt if it is surpassed in the United 
States to-day. It is certainly a grand monument to the ability and skill of Col. C. A. Winn, yeu illing Engineer and Deaignge You may point to this mill 
with pride and say to ‘competitors: “You may try to equal, but you will never beat it." Wishing you the success that honorable dealing deserves, I am, 
Yours, cte., R. H, FAUCET, Prest. 


@ Letters on file in our office from a large number of small Roller Millers giving as favorable reports 
as above. A portion will be published as occasion demands. 
5 & [Please mention the Unrrep SraTes MILLER when you write to us.] 


Ea pele ts STATES MILLER. 


JonaTHAn MILLs UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE FOR 
CLEAR, CLEAN 
————— 


wae oy — 


OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 
—————— 


Pi Finely Designed and eek none ally Con nih he anes Bre ed; Occupies Small 
Space, and has Takei ie Capa 


List, Sizes and Dimensions, send to 


“EME 1 CUMMER E ENGINE CO... 


Send also for 150 Page Catalogue Describir Rai 6. 4rd CLAVBLAND, OHIO. 


nation this paper when you write to 


OFFICE 
REJLING 5&5 Co., 
MILLERS, 
And Dealers in Flour, Feed and Bran. Bellevue, Ia., Feb. 13,1885. 


GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


TACEHESON, MICE. 


GENTLEMEN:--We enclose you Draft payable 


to your order for $180 in payment of No. 3 Reel. It 


does splendid work, and is the most profitable invest- 


ment we have yet made, and will pay for itself in less: 


than six weeks. 


Yours s Truly, 


RAILING & GG. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) . 


